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HE people whose children go 

to school with yours—the folks 
who sit next to you at the movies or 
at church—thrifty, hard-working 
folks — you, yourself in all probabil- 



















ity — own the railroads. 


For the railroads belong to 855,000 
separate owners of railroad stocks— 
the majority of individual owners 
have somewhere between 10 and 
100 shares—and to the hundreds of 
thousands who own railroad bonds. 


But this is only a starting point. Half 
the total population has life insur- 
ance and all of these people have an 
indirect ownership in the railroads 
— because insurance companies own 
railroad securities. 


Or to take another group — anyone 
who has a little money in a savings 
account has an indirect ownership 
in the railroads, because savings 
banks also own railroad securities. 


Look them all over and it’s easy to 


see there’s not a high hat 
in a hundred. The real 
owners of the railroads are 
just folks. 


That’s why it’s important to the aver- 
age American for the railroads to 
prosper. Only when they take in 
more than they pay out for materials, 
supplies, taxes, labor, can they have 
something left over to pay for the 
use of the money which these people 
have invested. 


With this fact always in mind, the 
railroads, in the face of lean earn- 
ings, have developed mass transpor- 
tation with all of its efficiency and 
economy — more powerful locomo- 
tives, longer trains, greater depend- 
ability. 


They have also worked steadily for 
improved service as a means of win- 
ning business — both passenger and 
freight. The speed of freight trains, 
for instance, has been stepped up 
50 per cent. And everyone knows 






the progress made in air-condition- 
ing — the popularity and economy 
of streamline trains — and the rail- 
road safety record. 


Anyone who looks at the total rec- 
ord must be impressed with the en- 
terprising spirit of the railroads — 
and with the need for rates which 
will not only give their myriad own- 
ets some hope of income from the 
money invested, but will attract new 
capital which will enable the rail- 
roads to continue to supply America 
with the finest transportation in the 


world. 
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F you're around 40, you’re lucky! 
ny If you’re younger, so much the 
‘il. better. You can have a steady income 
guaranteed to you for life starting 
when you retire, an income that most 


>C. men at 55 couldn’t possibly afford! 
n- By starting now on this simple, 
_ definite Plan, and putting in some- 
sf i thing each year, you make it easy to 


get a guaranteed monthly income for 


life when you retire. 

e 

- $1800 a Year 

il. beginning at age 55 

ca Suppose you decide that you want to be 
be able to retire on $150 a month begin- 


| ning at age 55. Here is what you can get: 


1. A check for $150 when you reach 55 
and a check for $150 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 





















PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lretirement Lncome Plan 


How a man of 40 can retire 
15 years from today 


This important benefit is available 
alone; but if you are insurable, your 
Plan can also include: 


2. A life income for your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 


3. Amonthly disability income for your- 
self if, before age 55, total disability 
stops your earning power for six months 
or more. 


Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by 
a company with over half a billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force. If you want 
to retire some day, and are willing to 
lay aside a portion of your income every 
month, you can have freedom from 
money worries. You can have all the 
joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 


The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


“HOW TO GET THE THINGS 
Name— 
Date of Bisth_—_$—$—$—— 


Business Address ——————— 






















come is not limited to $150 a month. It 
can be more or less. And you can retire 
at ages 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans 
are available to women. 


What does it cost? We can tell you 
the exact cost as soon as we know your 
present age, how much income you want 
and how soon you plan to retire. In the 
long run, the Plan usually costs nothing, 
because in most cases you get your mon- 
ey back—and more—at retirement age. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 
ceive, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the interesting illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Plan. Send 
for your copy now. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 






—" 


Company 
284 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me by mail, without 


i d book, 
bligation, your new illustrate 
nar YOU WANT” 
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LETTERS 


Court Standards 


In the Mar. 14 issue under Sport which 
I have just read, you tell about indoor 
racquet games. May I inform you that 
since 1931 the size of the court for either 
squash racquets or squash tennis has been 
standardized and is now the same for either 
game—32 feet long, 181% feet wide. 

Your reporting on racquet games such 
as tennis, squash racquets, squash tennis, 
racquets and court tennis, is always very 
interesting. NEWSWEEK seems to be the 
only magazine thinking it worthwhile to 
write about these games, some of which 
are played in practically every big univer- 
sity, many a prep school, and hundreds of 
clubs in various cities throughout the Unit- 
ed States. 

Incidentally, your “behind the news” 
writing is, at least as far as racquet games 
are concerned, remarkably accurate. 

STEPHEN J. FERON 





New York City 





Admiral Grayson 

In Newsweek of Feb. 28, 1938, you 
state that the late Rear Admiral Cary T. 
Grayson was medical adviser to Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. It would ap- 
pear to me that your morgue needs a little 
house cleaning. From reliable sources comes 
the statement that Grayson knew little of 
either the White House or its occupants 
until Wilson, for a very close personal rea- 
son, jumped him over the heads of mem- 
hers of the Medical Corps of the U.S. Navy 
who had higher rank. 

H. M. CAREY, M.D. 
Unity, Maine 


Who’s Who says Cary T. Grayson was 
“surgeon of the President’s yacht, May- 
flower [where a part of his duties were at- 
tendance upon the President and his fami- 
ly), during the Roosevelt and Taft admin- 
istrations.” He was, like Theodore Roose- 
velt, a riding enthusiast. When a hubbub 
arose over T.R.’s regulation requiring gen- 
erals annually to prove their fitness by 
riding 30 miles for three successive days, 
the President and Grayson rode in a driv- 
ing sleet to Warrenton, Va., and back (90 
miles) in one day. Wilson caused charges 
of favoritism by naming Grayson rear ad- 
miral over 137 others, but the Senate ap- 
proved and Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
(now Ambassador to Mexico) defended 
him: “Dr. Grayson was chosen among all 
the officers of the medical corps to guard 
the health of the President for four years. 
He has done that job splendidly .. .” 





Books for Tennessee 


We have read the letter published in 
Newsweek of Feb. 21, 1938, on page 2, 


under the title “Wanted: A Library,” con- 
cerning the necessity for books in a school 
in Tennessee. 

We feel that we would like to help sup- 
ply books for that library, and although 
we are only a small school, we hope by 
doing this, we shall set an example for 
other schools in the vicinity of New York 
City. 

There are 130 students in our high 
school, and it is our hope to have each 
pupil donate one or more books for that 
purpose .. . 

FRED HOF 

The Kew-Forest School 

Forest Hills, N.Y. 





Benes for Ness 

Is it the ordeal of hard detective work 
or is it Newsweek that has so completely 
transformed Eliot Ness? I remember when 





International 


This is Eliot Ness 


he became Safety Director of Cleveland 
some two years ago and he looked nothing 
like the picture in your last issue [Mar. 21] 
... In fact Pll eat your last issue if that 
is Ness’ picture. 
HUTCHINSON DOTY 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mr. Doty can spare his digestion. 
Through a slip in Newsweek’s printing 
plant, President Eduard Benes of Czecho- 
slovakia got into the place reserved for the 
likeness of Safety Director Ness. The edi- 
tor has sent apologies to the Czechoslo- 
vakian Minister in Washington and to 
Mr. Ness. 





Private 


My attention has been called to the item 
on page 5 [Periscope] of the Mar. 7 issue 
of Newsweek headed “President vs. 


ee | 
a 


Private.” I have thoroughly investigate 7 


the matter so reported and find that there 
is no foundation for the statements ¢op. 
tained in the article. As the article appears 
to reflect discredit upon Langley Field, jt 
will be appreciated if retraction is made 
in an early issue of your magazine. 
W. R. WEAVER 
Colonel, Air Corps, Commanding 


Langley Field, Va. 


NEwsweEEK offers regrets if it has done 
Langley Field officials an injustice by re. 
porting the incident of a private who, y 
radio operator, held up a Presidential mes. 
sage until he could get the approval of his 
immediate superior, who was absent, 4 
recheck of the authoritative sources of the 
original item indicates the report was es. 
sentially correct, but that the private in 
question may conceivably have been sta- 
tioned at the Army Message Center in 
Washington, not at Langley Field. The 
War Department declines to comment. 





A.M.A. and ‘Secession’ 


YOUR STATEMENT (IN NEWSWEEK, MAR, 
21) HEADED PHYSICIANS ARMISTICE A PRr- 
POSTEROUS PERVERSION OF THE FACTS 
STOP PLEASE READ AGAIN CONCLUDING PARA- 
GRAPH OF PETERS STATEMENT IN WHICH 
COMMITTEE OF PHYSICIANS DECLARES THAT 
HEREAFTER ITS ACTIVITIES WILL BE OFFERED 
THROUGH CHANNELS OF ORGANIZED MEDICAL 
PROFESSION STOP COMMITTEE HAS DISCON- 
TINUED CIRCULATION OF PETITION AND 
SEEKING OF SIGNATURES .. . 

MORRIS FISHBEIN 

Chicago, Il. 


I have read your fair and accurate story 
on the Committee of Physicians and the 
American Medical Association. The essence 
of our principles and proposals is simply 
that medicine should take the initiative in 
improving medical care. If you think that, 
how can you go about it other than 
through the physicians? The Committee of 
Physicians from the first confined its ef- 
forts to the medical profession and _ has 








openly approached the A.M.A. through its | 
central organization and component medi | 


cal societies. It will continue this policy. 
Signatures continue to come in. The 

principles and proposals have received at- 

tention from a great many state and coun- 


ty medical societies throughout the coun- | 


try. And even those which have most 
roundly denounced them have felt it neces- 
sary to qualify their denunciations by ac- 
ceptance of at least certain clauses and 
some declaration of a more liberal atti- 
tude toward the problem of the improve- 
ment of medical care. 

There is no idea of secession from the 
A.M.A. Whether or not our opinions are 
accepted, there must be room in a demo- 
cratic organization for minorities and op- 
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portunity for free and unlimited expression 
of opinion by these minorities. 
JOHN P. PETERS, M.D. 
Secretary 
Committee of Physicians 
New Haven, Conn. 





Celebrities and Symbols 

For the past year I have thoroughly en- 
joyed reading Newsweek and looked with 
great admiration to those responsible for 
having made a magazine of this type pos- 
sible. 

However, it seems to me with all the 
celebrities we have in this grand old coun- 
try of ours that those responsible for the 
cover page of Newsweek for Feb. 28, 
1938, greatly erred and reflected, to my way 
of thinking, an insult to their subscribers. 

Please be advised that this letter will 
serve as notice of cancellation of my sub- 
scription in the future forever. 

E. J. LATTIN 


Canton, Ohio 


The Feb. 28 cover picture showed Chan- 
cellor Hitler sternly to the foreground and 
Premier Mussolini glumly in the back- 
ground. Subsequent European events up- 
held the symbolic timeliness of this photo- 
graph. NEWSWEEK'S only policy from the 
cover through the news contents is impar- 
tial, dramatic presentation of world hap- 
penings and their significance. 





Peace 

Your issue of Mar. 7, 1938, contains 
an article “Warships vs. Bombers.” This 
is the first time an article in a magazine 
or newspaper has inspired me to give vent 
to my opinions. 

How much more important to the civil- 
ized world if Washington experts were not 
reweighing the old argument of superiority 
between battleships and bombers but were 
debating “Ocean Transportation vs. Air 
Transportation for Good-Will Tours.” 

If the champions of the Navy Bill really 
want peace and security for this country 
why not discuss ways and means of trans- 
porting our young men and women to visit 
foreign countries and invite a like number 
to our shores, to inspire peace and create 
good will throughout the world. 

How beneficial this plan would be to- 
ward averting conflict. Think how educa- 
tional it would be for the youth of all 
countries, fostering such a plan. 

If it takes say $50,000,000 to build a 
battleship, how many U.S. citizens could 
benefit by such a plan? I dare say most of 
them, if the billions of dollars the govern- 
ment intends to spend on rearmament were 
used for the good-neighbor plan. 

Statistics and ground floor plans for the 
peace movement from Newsweek should 
prove interesting. 

DEAN E. COVART 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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EXCLUSIVE KEYBOARD 
CHECK-DIAL shows keyboard 


set-up at a glance...eliminates search 
for hidden keyboard figures. 


COMPLETE CAPACITY 
CARRYOVER .. all Dials active 


regardless of Carriage position ..no 
dead spot ...no figures dropped... 
Automatic Accuracy to the limit in any 
problem or by any method. 


FLEXIBLE SINGLE KEY 
DEPRESSION prevents setting 


more than one key in the same column 
at the same time.. eliminates false key- 
board set-ups and consequent errors. 


why MARCHANT 


always gives the 


4. 





AUTOMATIC COUNTER 
CONTROL . .continuously count- 


ing Register Dial “Always Ready” to 
record the “Right Answer” in True 
Figures for either Automatic Multi- 
plication or Division. Nothing to pre- 
set or prepare! 


POSITIVE ELECTRIC 
CLEARANCE ... all three dials 


and the keyboard instantly and com- 
pletely cleared in asingle easy opera- 
tion ..no cranks or levers to operate 
-- partial clearance impossible. 


Find out now about the many 
other valuable and exclusive 
Marchant features! 
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FALSE TEETH 


AND REMOVABLE BRIDGES 


cLEAN- 


’ like magic. Just 
Works “ bridge in 
d add a little 


Polident pow yder. Then. 
sweet, clean @ nd polish- 


_and actually purified! 
Stone no brushing oF 


stirring. 


Helps Remove False 
Look From Gums 
















Dentists highly recommend 
Polident for safe .care of 
dentures. You will find it a 
wonderful comfort and con- 
venience. Long-lasting can 
costs only 30 cents at any 
drug store. Money back if 
not delighted. 


WERNET DENTAL MPG. CO. 
190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 






ASK YOUR DENTIST! 


POLIDE nT 











MBBINDERS 


Keep your copies of News- 
week fresh and intact with o 
good looking Newsweek bind- 
er. Each one holds 26 issues 
and the semi-annual index. 
Costs only $1.75. Semi-annual 
indices 75c each. Send your 
check or money order to News- 
week, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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TYPEWRITERS 
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SIDESHOW 





Expedient— 


Gardiner, Maine: Alderman George E. 
Colby told a town meeting there were too 
many beer signs on Market Street; they 
should be removed. But Alderman C. H. 
Williams was opposed to such a _ sug- 
gestion on the grounds of economy: 
“If the beer signs are taken down, 
then a street lighting system will be 
necessary.” 


Bankrupt— 

Louisville, Ky.: A taxpayer wrote the 
Federal income-tax collector, explaining 
why he couldn’t pay a $7.40 assessment for 
1937: “My salary was $400 a month. Some- 
body got my job, the finance company took 
my car, the bank took my home, my wife 
took the furniture, and somebody took my 
wife. All I have left is my health and edu- 
cation, and I would be glad to have the 
opportunity to work out the bill in your 
department.” 


Till Death— 
Olean, N.Y.: Justice Fay R. Newbury 


decided professional dignity wouldn’t ex- 
cuse undertaker Harry F. Halvig for paint- 
ing out the words “New York World’s Fair 
1939” on his hearse’s license plates. He 
fined Halvig $5. 


Counterattack— 

San Francisco: C.1.0. pickets paraded 
“unfair to organized labor” signs before 
the National Dollar Stores. Promptly the 
stores plastered their windows with pla- 


a - 


raed 


rea 











et 


cards announcing: “We employ only 
union clerks, members of the A.F. of LS 
We are fair to organized union labors” 
Aware that this deadlocked the argument, 
the union demanded the right to state jts 
case without opposition: it sought a court 
order to force the removal of the wip. 
dow signs. 








































Doing It Right— 
New York: Mar. 18, Mary Van Rens. 


selaer Thayer, World-Telegram _ society 
columnist, reported: “Though John Roose. 
velt’s [President’s youngest son] marriage 
to Anne Clark is scheduled to take place 
just three months from today, prepara. 
tions for the event are already well under 
way in Nahant, Mass., where the bride. 
to-be’s mother, Mrs. F. Haven Clark. 
spends her summers. Mrs. Clark recently 
tore down her large, rambling house and 
is replacing it with a smaller, more modem 
structure which will be ready in time for 
the wedding . . . So that the hundreds 
of distinguished guests will find it pleasant 
underfoot the Nahant township is ripping 
up the bumpy asphalt sidewalks and lay- 
ing down new cement ones.” 


Sieg Heil!— 


Fort Lee, N.J.: Harry Heil, 46-year. 
old engineer, and Virginia Heil, 41, cele- 
brated the birth of their 24th child, 
Patricia Joan. The Heils and their of- 
spring—sixteen are living—daily consume | 
2 dozen eggs, 10 loaves of bread, 15 pounds 
of potatoes, and 12 quarts of milk. Mrs. 
Heil buys potatoes for the family by 
the ton. A well-meaning citizen sent her 
name to the Birth Control League of 
America. 
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“EASE UP!”...the scrap-heap gets too 
many before their time! Take a restorative 


vacation NOW in the tranquility of genial 


FRANCE 









Bins pit 


The river Loire in the Chateau Country 


When your tired brain 
begins to miss tricks...don’t pass the buck 
or look up the doctor’s number...let the rare 
spirit of repose that flourishes in France 
seep into your being...you’ll feel a new and 
utter contentment your first cerulean morn- 
ing x Motor leisurely through sky-high 
wonderlands of the Pyrenees, turn back by 
way of the eternal Alps or continue on into 
the Jura or the Vosges...relax in one of 
France’s famous Spas, centers of health— 
and of gaiety—since man first learned to 
laugh...trace the route of romance through 
the Chateau Country * Live at palatial ho- 
tels, attractive inns or little pensions...enjoy 
the world’s most toothsome cooking, am- 
brosial vintages... reasonable tariffs under 
Government regulation. 


THE PRESENT EXCHANGE RATE MEANS 
MODERATED HOTEL AND RAILWAY TARIFFS 


History perfumed or perilous from Jeanne 
d’Arc at Rouen to lovely Adelaide de Tren- 
caval and her Court of Love at Carcassonne 
...architecture, medieval at Chartres, 18th 
Century at Nancy * Bask on the beaches 
of Le Touquet, Deauville, Dinard or Biar- 
ritz * Answer France’s tug at your heart- 
strings...garner those memories that last a 
thousand times longer than your ticket... 
you'll come back with a brand new outlook! 


Your local travel agency has 
all-informative literature. 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST BUREAU 


610 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK CITY 





AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY « PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORSEPOWER of a house? It 
sounds odd— but homes are 
modern or not according to the 
amount of work they can do elec- 
trically. And when you use a kilo- 
watt-hour of electricity, it has done 
just about as much work as a horse 
could do in an hour — provided a 
horse could sweep, cook, do the 
washing and ironing, provide light 
and refrigeration, tend the furnace, 


wind the clock, and furnish enter- 


@) Westinghouse 


FOR SALE 


ih 
~ 


“Nice-looking house 
--whats its 


HORSEPOWER ?” 





Homes should be rated by what they can DO 


tainment that varies from Pagliacci 
to Charlie McCarthy, according to 
your mood. 

Electricity will do all these things 
and more. But in building, buying, 
of renting, it is important to see 
that the proper groundwork is laid 
for its use. Wiring should be ample, 
with plenty of outlets. Circuits 
should have modern protection. 
Even if you cannot take complete 


advantage of electricity today, plan 


for its wider use in the days to come. 
Adequate wiring serves and saves. 

By giving only the same atten- 
tion to its electrical system that you 
give to its room arrangement, heat- 
ing, and decoration, you can make 
your entire home a busy servant. A 
servant that will bring you comfort, 
leisure, health and pleasant living 
for only a few cents a day. A servant 
that will be more efficient using 


Westinghouse appliances. 
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The Periscope 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








Presidential Profits 


The “undisclosed sums” which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is to receive for his pres- 
ent writings are: $30,000 from United 
Features for his syndicated articles, $3 a 
word from Liberty for the three magazine 
articles. Incidentally, F.D.R.’s aides were 
peeved at all the publicity and criticism 
that forced him to declare that he’d use 
all the income for some “public purpose.” 
Originally, some of the money was to go 
to Judge Sam Rosenman, who helped edit 
the material; also the President’s inti- 
mates argue he has been able to save 
little, if any, of his salary and could well 
use some of the money himself. 


Hull Ideas Attacked 


A confidential memorandum prepared 
by a prominent economist and now being 
circulated privately is worrying adminis- 
tration supporters of the Hull theory that 
artificial tariff barriers are strangling 
world trade. The econorist’s figures show: 
total world trade (in quantity—not dol- 
lar values) in 1937 was less than 2% be- 
low 1929, a record year: U.S. imports last 
year were barely 1% lower than in 1929 
BuT exports dropped 21% below the 1929 
figures. 


Kentucky Barometer 


For an index to the New Deal’s political 
fortunes, keep an eye on Kentucky’s Sen- 
atorial primary campaign, where young 
Gov. “Happy” Chandler is trying to cap- 
ture the Senate seat of the administra- 
tion’s key leader, Alben Barkley. So dis- 
turbed is Barkley that he’s scurrying back 
home every week end to mend his political 
fences—may yet persuade F.D.R. to make 
a speech in Kentucky. Barkley’s defeat 
would be about the severest New Deal set- 
back to date, and current dope gives Bark- 
ley no more than a 50-50 chance. 


Washington Pessimism 


In private talks, official Washington is 
more pessimistic on the European outlook 
than at any time since Roosevelt took of- 
fice. Widely expressed opinion is that 
Britain and France have let slip just 
about their last chance of successfully 
challenging the dictators. Most see slim 


chance that war can be avoided in the 
long run, but are inclined to bet against 
any outbreak within the next year. 


TVA Jackass Correction 


The press generally gave a good play to 
Senator Bridges’ charge that the TVA had 
spent $4,500 on a jackass. With one or two 
exceptions the papers failed to print the 
correct version, which was brought out on 
the Senate floor next day. Actually, as 
Senator McKellar proved, the TVA paid 
$300 for the jackass and later sold it for 
$350. Senator Bridges’ figure of $4,500 re- 
sulted from the fact that reporters in cer- 
tain Southern papers, in looking over TVA 
figures, confused the jackass with a me- 


chanical jack which the TVA had bought. 


Postponed Spending 


Although Roosevelt advisers used to 
talk of taking decisive anti-depression 
moves in April unless there was a sharp 
upturn, present official tendency is to 
stall for another two or three months. For 
the time being, Federal stimulants to 
business will consist simply of easing re- 
strictions here and there and shoveling out 
some $150,000,000 a month in AAA pay- 
ments. About the time Roosevelt returns 
from Warm Springs, liberal New Deal 
groups will start a vigorous campaign to 
commit him to large-scale government 
spending. Most talked-of idea is Eccles’ 
old proposal of fat subsidies for housing 
construction. 


Farm Act Tests 


New Dealers have devised neat strategy 
for testing constitutionality of the new 
Farm Act without risking a decision 
against the act itself. The plan calls for 
reviving long-pending suits involving the 
Bankhead Cotton and the Kerr Tobacco 
Acts, which Congress repealed a full two 
years ago. If Supreme Court decisions on 
these two dead laws indicate that corre- 
sponding parts of the new Farm Act will 
be held invalid, the law will be amended 
before a case on it can reach the court. 
Thus the administration will avoid the 
danger of having its whole farm program 
wrecked. 


Trivia 

Despite Chief Justice Hughes’ obvious 
disapproval, Justice Black all but rocks 
in his chair during Supreme Court ses- 
sions . . . State Department officials are 
annoyed at the new reports that they’re 
investigating radio columnist Boake Car- 


ter with view to deporting him; they 
say he has been telling this story for years 
... Army and Navy officers are grumbling 
over James Roosevelt’s “active” service 
as a Lieutenant Colonel in the Marine 
Corps . . . Harvard’s historic Porcellian 
Club, which reputedly has expelled only 
one member in its history, is expected to 
oust Richard Whitney who wore the club’s 
gold pig emblem so prominently when 
pleading guilty to larceny charges. 


U.S. Planes for Spain 


A French delegation was making fran- 
tic efforts last week to buy 300 fast pursuit 
and combat planes, preferably Northrops 
and Vultees, for immediate delivery. Ac- 
tually intended for loyalist Spain, the 
planes were to be shipped to France, thus 
avoiding U.S. embargo. Other pursuit and 
bombing planes were sought for delivery 
in three to six months; they’re wanted for 
the French air force, which isn’t in so 
great a hurry. French agents found no 
planes available now or in the near future, 
since most American plants are working 
overtime on U.S. Government contracts. 





Polish Plans 


Don’t expect the “settlement” of the 
Polish-Lithuanian dispute to satisfy Po- 
land for long. Wily Foreign Minister Beck 
is believed to have embarked on a long- 
term diplomatic campaign that would 
ultimately enable Poland to drop her 
French alliance and put her in a position 
to line up with Germany. Plan is to weld 
a barrier of military tie-ups that would 
run from Rumania, through Poland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. Beck is 
believed to have completed a secret pact 
with Rumania, and following the Lithu- 
anian settlement, he'll probably attempt 
to round up remaining states. 


European Futures 


Though forecasting was never more 
hazardous, a handful of the most compe- 
tent correspondents in European key cen- 
ters last week substantially agreed on these 
predictions: The next few months will 
probably produce few big surprises .. . 
Hitler can be expected to stay out of 
Czechoslovakia for some time—until Aus- 
tria is fully incorporated into the Reich, 


‘until German defenses along the Czech, 


Yugoslav, and Hungarian borders are 
completed, until Japan is free to give more 
attention to Russia, and until British and 
French nerves calm down . . . The Cham- 
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berlain government will remain relatively 
stable for the next few months. 


Near East Revolts 


Although the Austro-German develop- 
ments have seemed to absorb all the at- 
tention of European capitals, both French 
and British officials have been closely 
watching latest events in the Anglo-French 
vs. Italo-German struggle for domination 
of the Near East. French authorities quiet- 
ly nipped an armed revolt in Syria, while 
British in Iraq were trying to round up 
iwitators who again have stirred natives to 
the point of insurrection. Key figure to 
watch in this fast-developing situation is 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, now an exile 
in Syria, who is being backed by Hitler and 
Mussolini. 


Foreign Notes 


Mussolini, always annoyed at French 
possession of Corsica, is taking revenge by 
issuing stamps showing a map of Italy 
that includes Napoleon’s isle of birth .. . 
British Army and Navy men are laughing 
over a recent bulletin issued to the rival 
Air Force; eau de cologne is recommended 
as part of every pilot’s emergency kit, as 
“most refreshing to use on long-distance 
flights” . . . Foreign salesmen dealing with 
both sides in the Sino-Japanese war report 
that the Chinese are buying more cleverly 
and permitting less waste of supplies than 
the Japanese . . . Yugoslavia opened 44 
new mines during the last year—a record 
in Europe; England, France, and Belgium 
furnished most of the capital. 





Chain Store Battle 


Crain stores, which have managed to 
get around most of the provisions of the 
old Patman anti-price-fixing act, are pre- 
paring for a last-ditch fight against the 
new Patman Bill, which would tax inter- 
state chains practically out of existence. 
Getting busy before the new bill can gain 
much momentum, food, drug, and other 
chains have formed a war committee 
that'll soon uncork a big advertising cam- 
paign built around the slogan “More for 
your money.” 


Rail Coup? 


There’s a neat story behind the dra- 
matie attempt of two Chesapeake Cor- 
poration employes to seize control of 
‘vhat’s left of the $2,000,000,000 Van 
Sweringen rail empire. Though Robert R. 
Young nominally holds 71% of Chesa- 
peake stock, he doesn’t control it because 
it’s pledged behind bonds that are tech- 
nically in default. This means that the 
trustee, the Guaranty Trust Co., may 
vote the shares at the showdown meet- 
ing Apr. 4. Insiders say an important 
Yall Street bankin« house has decided to 


use its influence to have the Guaranty 
company back the two employes and oust 
Young. All of which means that the 
Wall Street house may be heading for dom- 
ination of the Van Sweringen roads. 


Earnings Forecasts 


Systematic analyses of major industries 
indicate that first-quarter statements will 
show these industries running fairly well 
ahead of last year: beverage companies, 
food companies, container makers, oil 
companies, medicine and drug concerns. 
Among the likely tail-enders: railroads, 
rail equipment companies, steel compa- 
nies, auto makers, manufacturers of house- 
hold electrical equipment. 


Smaller Exchange 


Within the next few weeks you may 
be reading a lot about a new Wall Street 
campaign to raise funds for buying up 
and abolishing scores of N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change seats. The idea, first reported here 
months ago, is gaining new momentum as 
the street increasingly realizes that strict 
regulation eliminates any hope that stock 
trading will ever again approach its old- 
time volume. 


New Products 


British laundries have developed a trick 
system for marking clothes; an ink, in- 
visible in daylight or in ordinary illumi- 
nation, shows up clearly under a special 
lamp ... The Department of Agriculture 
has just perfected a new varnish made 
from soybean oil; in preliminary tests it 
stood up better than high-grade spar 
varnishes . . . Westinghouse has developed 
a new fluorescent chalk whose marks 
look like any other chalk marks in day- 
time, but glow brightly at night. 


. Whitney Sequel 


Next act in the drama of the Whitney 
scandal will be a series of legal fights be- 
tween banks and the individuals whose 
securities Whitney fraudulently pledged. 
The defrauded investors argue that the 
banks didn’t show reasonable caution in 
accepting the securities as collateral from 
Whitney. Informed Wall Street opinion is 
that the banking houses will win most of 
the cases but may lose one involving 
several hundred thousand dollars. 


Business Footnotes 


Can manufacturers are conducting un- 
publicized experiments with canned ginger 
ale; they’re quietly testing reactions to 
Cliquot Club in cans at a few hand-picked 
department stores . . . Advertising and 
sales promotion for auto tires is expected 
to take a sharp upturn; because of de- 
creased new car sales, tire makers are hav- 
ing to put more emphasis on tire-replace- 
ment sales to drivers, less on large-scale 
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sales to auto makers . . . Chances are about 
four to one that the Electric Bond & Share 
decision, test of the Utilities Act, will be 
handed down Mar. 28 and will uphold 
the government . 
fabric market indicates that inexpensive 
and medium-priced men’s suits should 
soon be selling at about $2 below last 
year’s level. 





Entertainment Lines 


To be sure no German fails to hear 
radio propaganda and_ broadcasts of 
official speeches, a total of more than 
6,000 outdoor loudspeakers will be erected 
in all important Nazi cities . . . Movie 
and theatrical producers are saying that 
Budapest will soon replace Vienna as the 
musical, film, and theatrical capital of 
Central Europe . . . Bridge experts are 
pretty generally agreed that the new five- 
suited bridge is more than a fad, will 
ultimately replace present game; U. S. 
Government is rooting for new game as 
tax on new decks is 20 cents, double that 
on the old ones. 


China Relief Frauds 


When approached for contributions for 
Chinese relief, you’d do well to query the 
local Red Cross or otherwise check up on 
the solicitors. The Commerce Department 
is warning businessmen against unscrupu- 
lous individuals and concerns who are 
making direct relief-for-China appeals to 
commercial houses which have a stake 
in Chinese trade. Indications are that 
many of the contributions will never 
reach the Chinese. 


Budge Turning Pro? 


You can safely discount all the worry- 
ing that the sports columnists are doing 
as to whether Don Budge will turn pro- 
fessional this summer and be unable to 
defend the Davis Cup. Professional tours 
are made in the winter, and the Perry- 
Vines combination (only players who 
could give Budge any competition) have 
more than half finished their tour. It’s 
a safe bet that Budge won’t turn pro un- 
til the summer tennis campaigns are over. 
though he plans to do so before the new 
pro season begins next winter. 


Missing Persons 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who ruled the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for 21 
years, now 69, lives quietly in an apart- 
ment in Milan, Italy; studies history and 
literature; says he has left the theatre 
for good . . . Walter Hagen, five times 
professional U. S. golf champion, is 1 
Calcutta, India, recuperating from an at- 
tack of malaria contracted while on 4 
tiger hunt . . . Duke P. Kahanamoku, 
twice Olympic swimming champion, 3 
now Sheriff of Honolulu. 


. . Trend of the wool ° 
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Hull Voices U.S. Anxiety 


Over ‘Gangster’ Nations 


Statement Wins Support 
for White House’s Departure 


From Isolationist Policy 


At the Austrian Legation, Minister Ed- 
gar L. G. Prochnik hung out a Swastika 
flag borrowed from the German Embassy 
farther down Massachusetts Avenue. “I’m 
used to being liquidated,” he remarked, 
recalling that he had wound up the affairs 
of the imperial Austro-Hungarian Em- 
bassy in Washington eighteen years earlier. 

In front of the German Embassy, police 
broke up an indignation demonstration 
and hustled 35 youths into patrol wagons. 

At the State Department, Czechoslo- 
vakian Minister Vladimir Hurban assured 
Secretary Hull that his country would 
fight any German invasion. 

Later at the State Department, German 
Ambassador Hans Dieckhoff notified Sec- 
retary Hull that Austria was no more, that 
she had been absorbed. 

For three days after Adolf Hitler’s seiz- 
ure of Austria, these superficial events 
were the only outward signs that official 
Washington was aware of the crises across 
the Atlantic. 

Finally, on the fourth day, President 
Roosevelt cautiously showed his displeas- 
ure at the German grab, implying to re- 
porters that this government still regarded 
Austria as an independent state. This was, 
of course, purely momentary rationalizing, 
for at the end of the week Secretary Hull 
officially admitted that Austria no longer 
existed. 


‘Middle Course’ 
While all the world wondered how far 


the Roosevelt administration would go in 
answer to Hitler’s challenge, a rare silence 
settled over the Congressional isolationist 
bloc. Its leaders, Senators Borah and John- 
son, said nothing. As if fearing that the 
calm presaged a storm, Secretary Hull 
moved speedily. 

The Secretary had a date to address the 
National Press Club at a luncheon. His 
hosts had expected one of the Club’s usual 
“off-the-record” talks. But, with the Aus- 
trian situation as a springboard, Hull had 
a chance that was too good to miss. Sum- 
moning his top-ranking associates to help 
him draft his speech, he set the stage for 


a major declaration of American foreign 
policy. 

More than 500 newspaper correspond- 
ents, editors, and government officials 
gave eager attention in the Press Club 
ballroom. A battery of radio microphones 
symbolized audiences of thousands in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries and countless oth- 
ers who were to hear re-broadcasts in 
Spanish, German, Portuguese, French, and 
Italian. 

Much of the speech consisted of familiar 
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Austrian Legation: under two flags 


Hull principles: the sanctity of interna- 
tional law and treaties, the need for world 
disarmament, nonintervention in the af- 
fairs of other countries, reciprocal trade 
agreements as peace promoters, “middle 
course” diplomacy. And those who had 
heard the Secretary’s private opinion of 
“gangster” and “bandit” statesmen were 
not surprised by his repeated, grim refer- 
ences to “international anarchy based on 
brute force,” “international lawlessness on 
the rampage,” and “relapse into barbar- 
ism.” 

Less familiar points in the address ad- 
vocated the bigger navy program as a 
safeguard against “unpredictable hazards,” 
protection of American citizens and rights 
everywhere, and “collaboration” along 


“parallel lines”—without “entangling al- 
liances”—with other nations working for 
world peace. 

Core of the speech was Hull’s answer to 
the question: Are the events in Europe 
going to cause the United States to shrink 
farther into its shell? The answer was a 
reserved “No,” as borne out by these 
excerpts: 

“Tt would be absurd and futile for us to 
proclaim that we stand for international 
law, for the sanctity of treaty obligations 
. .. for limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments—but only in one-half of the world 
[the Far East]... The catastrophic develop- 
ments of recent years [in China and Spain], 
the startling events of the past weeks [in 
Austria] offer a tragic demonstration of 
how quickly the contagious scourge of 
treaty-breaking and armed violence spreads 
from one region to another.” 

“Those who contend that we can and 
should abandon and surrender principles in 
one-half of the world clearly show that 
they have little or no conception of the 
extent to which situations and develop- 
ments in any part of the world of today 
inevitably affect . . . other parts of the 
world. The triumph of this seclusionist 
viewpoint . . . would mean that our se- 
curity would be menaced in proportion as 
other nations came to believe that, either 
through fear or through unwillingness, we 
did not intend to afford protection to our 
legitimate national interests abroad, but, 
on the contrary, intended to abandon them 
at the first sign of danger. 

But—“there is one thing that we cannot 
do—place before every government of the 
world a detailed chart of the course of 
policy and action which this country will 
or will not pursue under any particular set 
of circumstances.” 

The next day Joseph P. Kennedy in his 
first London speech as Ambassador to 
Great Britain said approximately the same 
thing in blunter language. American aver- 
sion to “entangling alliances” does not 
mean, he declared, “that our country would 
not fight under any circumstances short of 
actual invasion.” It means that “if the na- 
tions again should become engulfed in . . 
general war we should make ourselves very 
strong and then pursue whatever course we 
considered best.” 


Echoes 


Except on conscientious isolationists, 
these pronouncements had the desired ef- 
fect. Coupled with the European war 
scare, they melted House opposition to the 
Vinson Big-Navy Bill while such anti-New 
Deal stalwarts as Representatives Wads- 
worth and Bacon cheered the bill on toward 
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its passage this week. There was even the 
spectacle of a Republican, Mott of Ore- 
gon, chiding Democrats who, like Maury 
Maverick, look at the bill as a war stim- 
ulus. 

As the week closed, Secretary Hull point- 
edly criticized German tactics. Officially 
admitting Austria’s disappearance, he re- 
ferred to his Press Club speech, then de- 
clared: “The extent to which the Austrian 
incident . . . is calculated to endanger the 
maintenance of peace and the preservation 
of the principles in which this government 
believes is of course a matter of serious 
concern...” 


Effect 

On the whole, however, American for- 
eign-policy strategists assay the effects 
this way: 

At home: The doctrine of a firmer for- 
eign policy, being preached as part of a 
well-planned campaign to mold American 
opinion, appears to be contributing to a 
general drop in isolationist and peace-at- 
any-price sentiment. Public indignation at 
Hitler’s coup weakened such sentiment. 
Coming on top of that, Hull’s “middle-of- 
the-road” speech—cushioned so as not to 
bruise Congressional isolationists—unques- 
tionably won some increased popular back- 
ing for a sterner foreign policy; by this 
week sentiment for the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act had grown noticeably. 

Abroad: In effect, the speech gave dis- 
creet “moral support” to other democracies 
and warned Germany, Italy, and Japan 
not to be too sure that America would 
not fight. 








The Philippines 


Every one of the present generation of 
Filipino leaders achieved political success 
partly by advocating independence. After 
the United States four years ago agreed to 


grant their demands in full by 1946, the 


islands’ enthusiasm didn’t abate; only last 
year Philippine President Manuel Quezon 
urged that the independence date be ad- 
vanced to 1939. 

By the winter of 1937-38 new forces had 
come into play: A systematic campaign 
by Philippine businessmen began to con- 
vince island voters that independence 
would mean economic ruin; more import- 
ant, Japan’s aggression in China gave Fil- 
ipinos the jitters. 

Last week in Washington and in Ma- 
nila the about-face in the sentiment burst 
into the open. In a speech broadcast from 
Washington, High Commissioner Paul 
V. McNutt called for “realistic reexam- 
ination” of the independence question. 
“If our flag comes down,” he warned, “the 
Philippines will become a bloody back- 
ground.” 

While Congressmen began debating the 
subject, President Quezon cabled his 
plaudits to McNutt. But next day he re- 


Underwood & Tnderwood 


Secretary Hull warned the world 


versed himself again, saying he wouldn’t 
approve the return of the islands to their 
former status. 

Actually, Quezon was known to have 
backed McNutt’s original plan and to have 
urged him to take it up with the Presi- 
dent. Washington assumed that the Que- 
zon plan was something like this; have 
Mr. Roosevelt propose retention of the 
islands, then Jet the Philippines graciously 
agree. 
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Coal Commission 


Chairman’s Exit Clears Way 
for a Belated Cleanup 


Because misery loves company, heads of 
much-criticized New Deal agencies have 
thanked their stars that Congress early jn 
1937 created the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission. For so much hard. luck 
and harsh criticism have befallen the BCC 
that other agencies by comparison seemed 
paragons of efficiency. 

This year the commission’s internal af- 
fairs have gone from bad to worse. Hardly 
an eyebrow in Washington lifted in sur. 
prise last week when President Roosevelt 
accepted Chairman Charles  Hosford’s 
thrice-threatened resignation. 


Bituminous Bungle 


Except for a brief period under NRA, 
soft coal producers have operated at a loss 
since 1923. Last year the job of saving the 
$3,500,000,000 industry fell to the new 
seven-man coal commission. 

Right off the bat the BCC became a 
byword for bureaucratic inefficiency, mis- 
directed energy, and internal strife. If one 
commissioner got a shiny new desk, the 
others wangled until they also got new 
desks. Throughout Washington, the com- 
mission’s office became known as a dump- 
ing ground for deadweight _ political 
appointees. More important, the com- 
missioners split 4 to 3 on many vital ques- 
tions, with Chairman Hosford and _ his 








first problem: attack and defense of a theoretical coastline ‘somewhere at 


_ 


Wide World 
Private ‘War’: Under the first strict censorship of peacetime history, 
the fleet last week began its annual maneuvers in Pacific waters. Steam- 
ing out of Los Angeles harbor, the U.S.S. Chicago (right) led Rear Ad- _ 
miral Joseph K. Taussig’s cruiser squadron to its secret rendezvous. The 


sea. Later, a 150-ship armada will ‘attack’ Hawaii. 
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majority riding roughshod over Commis- 
sioners John C. Lewis, Pleas E. Greenlee, 
and Percy Tetlow. 

The slighted members charged that Hos- 
ford, a former coal producer, dictatorially 
excluded them from important meetings. 
In November the bad blood had boiled to 
such a point that Commissioner Lewis 
openly schemed to oust Hosford. 

Inevitably under such conditions, the 
BCC muffed its first major job of setting 
up some 30,000 minimum coal prices. With 
coal producers and miners clamoring for 
haste, the commission failed to comply 
with all the Act’s provisions for holding 
open hearings on price proposals. Result: 
909 railroads, the City of Cleveland, and 
yarious consumers’ groups obtained in- 
junctions against the commission’s com- 
plex price-fixing formulas. 

To forestall a Congressional investiga- 
tion, President Roosevelt early last month 
ordered his ace legal aide, Ben Cohen, to 
look into the situation. A week later Cohen 
reported that the entire BCC setup was 
legally vulnerable. 

Feb. 23, torn from within and harassed 
from without, the coal commission ig- 
nominiously canceled its entire price-fixing 
program. Completely fed up, Hosford last 
week offered his resignation; equally fed 
up, Mr. Roosevelt accepted it. 


Outlook-—- 


It will take the commission at least six 
months to erect a substitute price schedule. 
Meanwhile, a much-needed house cleaning 
may come in any one of three ways—by 
Congressional investigation, by direct 
Presidential intervention, or by the com- 
mission itself through wholesale resigna- 
tions of the remaining commissioners. One 
thing is certain: some kind of house clean- 
ing is inevitable. 


Troubles of TVA 


President, Directors, 





Congress, Utilities Fight On 


“I am still trying, though confusedly of 
late, to make my life correspondent to my 
highest ideal, and not to what is called 
‘practical’,” wrote Arthur E. Morgan in 
his diary 40 years ago. “I intend to make 
a great person of myself. Not, perhaps, 
great in conspicuousness among men, but 
great in harmony with God . . . I am 
going to try to guide my life in its bearing 
toward others in the near future by the 
Sermon on the Mount .. .” 

Last week the uncompromising temper 
foreshadowed in Morgan’s youthful prose 
once more made itself evident at the White 
House. Called to account as TVA Chair- 
man, Morgan defied President Roosevelt 
for the second time within seven days. 

Since TVA’s first year, the chairman 


had found himself at variance with his 
two associate directors, Harcourt A. Mor- 
gan and David E. Lilienthal, on funda- 
mental matters of policy. Details of the 
friction, long kept under cover, first re- 
ceived extensive notice three weeks ago 
when charges of sabotage and administra- 
tive dishonesty flew back and forth among 
the directors. Mar. 11, in an effort to settle 
the difficulties without Congressional in- 
quiry, the President called the embroiled 
administrators to the executive carpet. 
Chairman Morgan, insisting that a Con- 
gressional hearing room and not Mr. 


Roosevelt’s office was a fitting place for 
an investigation, repeatedly refused to an- 
swer the President’s questions. 

Mr. Roosevelt then, in effect, gave Mor- 
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TVA traders: Wendell Willkie... 


gan seven days to prepare detailed replies 
—or resign. Last week Morgan did neither, 
and the TVA controversy continued on 
three fronts: in a repetition of the earlier 
White House hearing, on Capitol Hill, and 
in Lilienthal’s Washington office. 


Scramble 

Congressional controversy centered up- 
on an all-important question: who would 
comprise, and who would head, a com- 
mittee to investigate TVA? 

Early in the week George W. Norris, 
TVA’s Senatorial sponsor and long-time 
champion, abandoned his earlier proposal 
that the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
amine the agency’s affairs. Instead, Norris 
suggested a five-man Senate committee to 
be appointed by the Vice President. But 
TVA’s foes at once objected. Garner would 
appoint a pro-TVA majority, they argued, 
and Senate custom would dictate that 
Norris himself be made chairman. 

Senators H. Styles Bridges cf New 
Hampshire and William H. Kin; c! Utah 
sprang a counter-resolution for a ten-man 
joint committee of Senate and House mem- 


bers. To check Norris’ resolution, Bridges 
refused unanimous consent to consider it. 
Pink with rage, Norris arose: “I was just 
trying to see whether the Senator from 
New Hampshire was interested in a real 
investigation or in staging a mud-slinging 
exhibition. I regret to say he is interested 
in the latter.” 





Wide World 


. and David Lilienthal 


Soon after that, the Senators unofficially 
agreed to postpone all action until the 
President had finished his own inquiry. 


Defiance 

By the week’s end, the President found 
his hearings far from completion. At the 
White House, Lilienthal and Harcourt 
Morgan reiterated their readiness to offer 
“facts, not opinions.” Time and again Mr. 
Roosevelt insisted that Chairman Morgan 
present evidence to support his charges of 
“dishonesty and malfeasance” against his 
two fellow directors. Time and again Mor- 
gan declined. As on the previous occasion, 
ill-natured interruptions marked the ex- 
changes between Chairman Morgan and 
the President. 

Again Morgan attempted to read a pre- 
pared statement: “Mr. President, at the 
conference held with you last Friday I 
stated that I could not participate ... I 
stated that the meeting was not and could 
not be a useful fact-finding occasion.” 

The President: “What did you base 
that on?” 

Morgan: “You must know—” 

The President: “What did you base 
that on?” 

Extended wrangling reopened the ques- 
tion of Sen. George L. Berry’s $5,000,000 
claim for marble rights in lands covered 
by Norris Dam’s backwater—and reem- 
phasized Chairman Morgan’s determina- 
tion to withhold for Congressional inquiry 
whatever factual substantiation he might 
possess. At the meeting’s end Mr. Roose- 
velt sharply declared Chairman Morgan 
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guilty of “contumacy,”* and once more 


extended the period in which the chair- 
man must make up his mind whether to 
answer the President’s questions. 

Monday afternoon, the three directors 
arrived at the White House for their third 
conference. Again the President offered 
Chairman Morgan an ultimatum: public- 
ly retract his charges of dishonesty against 
his fellow directors or resign. Again Morgan 
did neither, and Mr. Roosevelt’s temper 
rose. He offered Morgan 24 hours in which 
to show cause why the President shouldn’t 
act—or face suspension or removal. 

Morgan announced plans to leave Wash- 
ington that night, declared that he wouldn’t 
return to the White House Tuesday, and 
issued a statement to the press: “I chal- 
lenge this action by the President and deny 
his right to remove or suspend me. I stand 
on that.” 


Bargaining 

Meanwhile Wendell L. Willkie, president 
of Commonwealth & Southern Corp., the 
Southeast’s largest utility holding com- 
pany, conferred with Lilienthal on the first 
tangible steps toward solution of a basic 
TVA problem: what would be TVA’s poli- 
cy toward utilities in the Tennessee dis- 
trict; and what would be the likely future 
policy of the Federal Government toward 
power companies in general. 

“If Dave offers me a fair price for our 
properties I will make him a big bad utility 
man before nightfall,” Willkie told re- 
porters just before the meeting. The quip 
well summarized the basic difference be- 
tween his own and TVA’s interests. Two 
months ago Willkie had made front-page 
news by offering to sell his corporation’s 
vast holdings to the Federal Government. 
Three weeks ago, Lilienthal replied with a 
proposal to buy a group of Common- 
wealth’s operating companies. At once dis- 
agreement over price became the most 
serious block to negotiation. 

Lilienthal wanted to dicker on a “legiti- 
mate cost less depreciation” basis; Willkie 
stipulated that TVA purchase the proper- 
ties as “going concerns”—that is, place due 
value upon the intangible as well as the 
physical assets of the eighteen power com- 
panies involved. He further insisted upon 
a guarantee that TVA would not compete 
with the remaining Commonwealth plants 
in the Tennessee district. 

Last week’s conferences uncovered no 
definite basis for agreement. Both Willkie 
and Lilienthal reported “progress,” de- 
clared they would meet again within a 
fortnight, and indicated that neither had 
abandoned hope of eventual settlement. 
And a second Willkie jest after the confer- 





*Supporting charges that Mr. Roosevelt had 
constituted himself Morgan’s judge, jury, and 
prosecutor, most anti-administration newspa- 
pers quoted only the legal definition of “con- 
tumacy”: “willful disobedience to the summons 
or orders of a court.” Webster’s general defi- 
nition: “pertinacious resistance to authority.” 


ence hinted that the threat of TVA power 
lines paralleling private distribution would 
yet force Commonwealth to terms: “Mine 
is not to reason why, mine is but to do or 
die—or they will duplicate my systems.” 





Significance 


Those in close touch with the President 
believe him confident that Chairman Mor- 
gan will be able to prove few if any im- 
portant charges of dishonesty in TVA’s 
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TVA champion: Senator Norris 


administration. Mr. Roosevelt’s manifest 
desire to avoid Congressional inquiry, they 
say, springs from two related sources: (1) 
certainty that the press, to date far from 
impartial in its treatment of the Tennessee 
Valley affair, would make the most of 
whatever material an investigating com- 
mittee might discover; (2) a well-founded 
suspicion that investigation of TVA, as 


_ of many enterprises so vast, would disclose 


fundamentally unimportant though. still 
embarrassing instances of administrative 
folly and mismanagement. But the outcome 
of this week’s White House conference 
practically assured a Congressional inquiry. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s threat to oust Morgan 
indicated he was prepared to face a Su- 
preme Court test of his removal powers. 
Previous court rulings had held the Presi- 
dent can remove an ordinary administra- 
tive subordinate (like a postmaster) but 
not a member of a quasijudicial board 
(like the ICC). A TVA director falls 
somewhere between the two categories. 

In general, the TVA “scandal”—whether 
aired in Congress or elsewhere—is likely 
to strengthen the argument that a three- 
man board, responsible to Congress, is 
woefully inefficient to administer a project 
as complex as TVA; and that a govern- 
mental agency of this type should be 
headed by one man, directly answerable 
to the President—who in turn must shoul- 
der final responsibility. 


—n 
—<—<< 


Reorganization Bill 
Debate Breeds Lobbying War 
and Defeat for Wheeler 


“Mr. President . . . that narrows the js. 
sue down, then, to the question of whether 
or not we want to let the present President 
of the United States . . . have the power 
to transfer an agency or part of an agency 
from one department to another depart- 
ment without the Senate having opportuni- 
ity by vote to pass upon that question.” 

Soon after Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana last week addressed those words 
to the United States Senate, he established 
himself as leader of the opposition against 
increasing Franklin Roosevelt’s executive 
power by means of the pending Adminis 
trative Reorganization Bill. 

Almost to a man Capitol commentators 
noted a sharp similarity between Burt 
Wheeler’s current actions and his part a 
year ago in the successful fight against the 
President’s Supreme Court Bill. Then as 
now, Wheeler helped weld together a coali- 
tion of conservative Democrats and Re- 
publicans against a pet Roosevelt measure, 

Last week Wheeler seemingly tempered 
his strictures with tolerance: “No one 
thinks the President is going to be guilty 
of any skulduggery.” Nonetheless, the 
Senator insisted on his provision to safe- 
guard Congressional prerogatives. Stripped 
to its essentials, his amendment proposed 
that no reshuffling of Federal departments 
or bureaus should become effective unless 
approved by a Congressional joint resolu- 
tion. The original bill provided that 
changes ordered by the President would be 
final unless Congress actually passed a 
prohibitory act within 60 days. 

Realizing that the vote on Wheeler's 
amendment might forecast success or doom 
of the bill’s most important provisions, ad- 
ministration forces rushed to count noses 
and found that their margin was too slim 
for safety. Then Washington was treated 
to the sight of proponents temporarily fili- 
bustering against their own measure until 
sufficient votes could be corralled. 

Heads of government bureaus brazenly 
buttonholed members in the Senate corri- 
dors. Democratic governors, under pres- 
sure from Washington, put in persuasive 
long-distance phone calls to the Capitol. 
Calling attention to the pressure campaign, 
Senator Borah dryly remarked: “Certain 
things are being promised on and off the 
floor which amount to reorganization of 
the government before the bill is passed.” 

Charges of lobbying flew from the other 
side as well. Sen. Tom Connally of Texas 
complained that the publisher Frank Gan- 
nett had sent him a form letter addressed 
to “Mr. Tom Connally” and urging him 
to write Senator Connally to vote against 
the bill. Because Sen. Sherman Minton saw 
Burt Wheeler lunching with Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth in the Senate restaurant, 
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he slyly hinted that Wheeler was being 
victimized by Washington’s “social lobby.” 
Angry and flushed, Senator Wheeler retort- 
ed: “What silly nonsense . . . Is there any 
Senator here who would refuse to have 
lunch with her and her friends . . . She 
never mentioned this bill to me in any 
way, shape, or form.” 

Meanwhile, the pressure exerted by 
Roosevelt stalwarts bore fruit. At the last 
minute administration ranks were swelled 
by three Democrats, all facing reelection 
this year: Hill of Alabama, Smith of South 
Carolina, and Caraway of Arkansas. 

With disappointment written on his face, 
Burton Wheeler late last week watched 
his amendment go down to defeat 43 to 
39, while bettors offered odds that the 
whole Reorganization Bill would be enacted 
with only slight modifications. 


‘No Offense’ 


In 1923 Sol Bloom of New York and 
Sam McReynolds of Tennessee both won 
seats in Congress and places on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Since then Sol Bloom has ballyhooed 


himself into the national spotlight by 
managing the Washington Bicentennial 


and the Constitution Sesquicentennial Com- 
missions. Sam McReynolds has achieved 
repute as a safe and sane party wheel 
horse and as an able chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

This year McReynolds planned to real- 
ize a lifelong ambition by quitting the 
House and running against George L. 
Berry for the Senate. That would auto- 
matically promote Bloom to the House 
Foreign Affairs chairmanship. 





International 


Spring comes to the tornado belt: havoc at Belleville, Ill. 





The big wind tangled Belleville’s traffic .. . aed 


Wide World 





Last week McReynolds unexpectedly 
announced that he had decided to stay in 
the House. Simultaneously he made public 
flowery letters from Secretary Hull and 
President Roosevelt, urging him to stay in 
the House and not to relinquish his im- 
portant committee chairmanship. “To me,” 
wrote the President, “it would be tragic to 
have you give it up.” 

Rankled by the obvious implication, Sol 
Bloom let the White House know that his 
feelings were hurt. Presidential Secretary 
Steve Early glibly assured Congressman 
Bloom that his name hadn’t entered Mr. 
Roosevelt’s mind. 





© ’ 
Spring Storm 

Tornadoes are almost as certain signs 
of spring as are crocuses and robins. Sud- 
den hot spells send warm air from the 
earth’s surface erupting into overhanging 
cold air, forming a whirling cone that sucks 
and smashes as it goes. Last week scattered 
spots in the Midwestern and Southern re- 
gions that form the so-called tornado belt 
painfully realized that spring had come. 

From Northeastern Arkansas one tornado 
skipped across Missouri like a stone skim- 
ming water, veered across the Mississippi 
River just south of St. Louis, then bounced 
through Southwestern Illinois. Other tor- 
nadoes spun over Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Georgia. 

As if by fortunate design, the torna- 
does cut principally through rural areas, 
slaughtering livestock and poultry but tak- 
ing few human lives. Belleville, Ill., was the 
hardest-hit community (its population was 
largest—29,000) . In scarcely more than one 
minute, the twister killed nine there, 
wrecked scores of houses, and demolished a 
grade school that two hours before had 
been filled with children. 

While Federal troops and National 
Guardsmen patrolled Belleville, Red Cross 





Wide World 


.and raised the roof at Blytheville, Ark. 
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workers supplied aid to all the stricken 
communities. Estimated tornado toll in 
eight states: 18 to 22 dead, more than 100 
injured. 





Roosevelt Week 


In feverish activity common to an esti- 
mated 5,999,999 fellow citizens, Franklin 
Roosevelt began his week with a spurt 
of last-minute arithmetic. As the Mar. 15 
deadline approached, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
fused all appointments and struggled over 
the Treasury Department’s _ perplexing, 
“simplified” income-tax forms. 

When Mr. Roosevelt had finally dis- 
charged his personal obligation to the 
Federal Government, he turned to a grist 
of official acts. In the days that followed, 
the President: 

Warned Congress that indiscriminate 








logging operations seriously menaced the 
national welfare, and suggested Federal 
supervision of the country’s timberlands. 

Conferred with Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
and administration officials on possible 
new legislation to coordinate the rail- 
roads (see page 36). 

Authorized the first loans under the 
Wagner-Steagall Housing Act, and _allo- 
cated $16,836,000 as an initial step to- 
ward providing 3,077 housing units for 
12,000 slum dwellers in five cities. 

Following a headlong schedule of lec- 
tures, dedications, groundbreakings, and 
visits to schools and nurseries, Eleanor 
Roosevelt arrived at San Francisco the 
day Adolf Hitler swept into Vienna. As the 
world’s headlines blazoned rumors of war, 
Mrs. Roosevelt tackled a ticklish subject: 
“Peace.” By coincidence, Westbrook Peg- 
ler, the Scripps-Howard newspapers’ caus- 
tic commentator, also sat in the crowded 


Wide World 


Los Angeles’ Federal Nursery School: the First Lady between lectures 


Civic Auditorium. Chary of praise, Pegler 
had tossed only one unbesmirched edito. 
rial bouquet this year—to Walt Disney’s 
“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
Last week Pegler again soared in yp. 
accustomed transports: “The greatest 
American woman . . . We know her bet. 
ter than any other and she knows 
the country better than any other indj- 
vidual, including her husband, and the 
profit is all on our side.” Three days later, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and the President observed 
their 33rd wedding anniversary—by trans- 
continental telephone. 


“| Bearing petitions from 100,000 voters, 
fifteen Massachusetts Democrats called on 
James Roosevelt to urge him to seek nom- 
ination as Lieutenant Governor of their 
state. The President’s son and _ secretary 
hedged: “I am going to ask your kind in- 
dulgence for a few weeks so that ...] 
can give you a final reply.” 





Day of Slaughter 


In most small towns, one murder a year 
would amount to a major crime wave. 
Last week the 3,000 inhabitants of Center, 
Texas, awoke to find that, within 24 hours 
one suicide, six murders, and one attempted 
murder had made their obscure, agricul- 
tural community a focal point of the na- 
tion’s homicide news. 

At large on a suspended sentence after 
she had shot her sleeping husband two 
years ago, Lillie Mae Curtis one night last 
week crept from bed to bed, kissing her 
six youngest children as they slept. Then 
she fired a pistol bullet through the heart 
of each. To Sheriff J. B. Sample she ex- 
plained the slaughter: “I was unable to 
care for them.” 

Next day, a few miles northeast of Cen- 
ter, the sheriff’s son heard muffled screams. 
At the bottom of a 25-foot well, he found 
7-year-old Bryant Rowland was keeping 
his head above water by standing on the 
dead body of his mother, Mrs. Jane Row- 
land. The child’s story: Mrs. Rowland had 
tied his hands behind him, thrown him 
down the well, jumped in after him, and 
drowned trying to push him under water. 





‘Said Bridge’ 
The United States War Department, 


which wields jurisdiction over all navi- 
gable rivers, has for some time considered 


the rickety Lower West Third Street 
Bridge in Cleveland “an unreasonable 


obstruction to navigation.” 

Last week the Hon. Louis Johnson, 
Acting Secretary of War, formally ordered 
Cleveland to make the following “alter- 
ations” in the bridge: “removal of the 
east, west, and center piers and all parts 
of the said bridge that extend into or over 
the said river.” 
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Franco’s drive for Tortosa (dots show phases) started Mar. 9 


Lithuanians, Austrians, Catalans 
Feel the Brunt of Fascist Arms 


Pacific Britain and France, 
Beset by Troubles at Home, 


Are on the Defensive 


By violence and threats, aggressive na- 
tions last week got what they wanted in 
Europe from the Iberian Peninsula through 
the Danubian Basin to the Baltic Sea. 

Germany and Italy spurred Francisco 
Franco to a new drive for Fascist victory 
in the Spanish civil war—from which both 
would profit. 

Adolf Hitler was busy taming soft Aus- 
tria with hard Nazi shackles and conduct- 
ing a systematic campaign of propaganda 
and diplomatic pressure against Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Poland, imitating the two Fascist Dic- 
tators, cowed weak Lithuania with an ulti- 
matum which—since Lithuania gave way 
—made no change.in the map but did add 
Poland to the nations on the march. 

These developments brought to a close 
a historical cycle: from the postwar hope 
of collective security, through the degen- 
eration of that idea into one of merely 
keeping the treaty-made status quo (large- 
ly by curbing the “explosive” German peo- 
ple) , to the rise of dictators in the dissat- 


isfied countries—finally, last week, to the 
taking over by those dictators of the ini- 
tiative which had belonged to Britain and 
France, the powerful democracies. Those 
two are now in the position of having to 
try to bargain Hitler and Mussolini out 
of an aggressive policy which is succeeding. 


Panic in Spain 

Francisco Franco’s drive through the 
plains of Aragon to the sea developed 
rhythmically. First—bombing by German 
and Italian planes, and artillery barrage; 
then, before the loyalist troops could 
recover—mass attack by tanks, motorized 
infantry, and Navarrese and Moorish 
cavalry. 

The government had not built defenses 
to withstand such a technique, and the de- 
fenders fell back precipitately, in some 
cases in panic. Even veteran units lost 
contact and strayed into traps. Field-hos- 
pital workers found most of the men had 
been wounded by bombs or shells, few in 
close fighting. 

Sometimes the Fascists advanced at such 
a pace that whole companies of enemy 
prisoners were simply disarmed and left be- 
hind unguarded. The right of Franco’s 
three columns swept into Alcafiiz (near Rai- 
mundo; see map) before the dust had set- 


tled behind the cars in which loyalist staff 
officers and political commissars fled, leav- 
ing most of their papers behind. 

At Alcafiiz more than 2,000 years ago 
the Carthaginian Hasdrubal defeated and 
killed Publius Cornelius Scipio. It is now 
a nerve center on the highways that cross 
the Aragon plains, hence a key spot on the 
front. Another is Caspe. There the loyal- 
ists, including the American Lincoln Brig- 
ade, put up a stiff resistance. The Italian 
Black Arrow column, almost repeating the 
disastrous Guadalajara mistake (Mar. 13, 
1937), overran Caspe by 30 miles before 
General Franco could call it back. How- 
ever, the loyalists failed to take advantage 
of this tactical error and withdrew under 
cover of darkness, leaving the key town 
to the enemy. 

That was the high point of the drive. 
Starting Mar. 9, capturing Belchite next 
day, and sweeping over Hijar, it brought 
Franco to the foot of the rugged and bar- 
ren Sierras, 45 miles from the sea and the 
final cutting off of Catalonia from the rest 
of government territory. Insurgent troops 
pushed on to Codonera and the outskirts of 
Gandesa, but here the character of the 
fighting changed. Rough mountain roads 
offered no such chances as the plain for 
mobility and surprise. The routed loyalists 
pulled themselves together; reinforcements 
arrived from other parts of the line; and 
stubborn resistance began. 


Life in Barcelona 

In Barcelona, the government knew its 
back was to the wall. The day after Alcafiiz 
fell, Premier Negrin flew secretly to Paris 
with a plea for arms and supplies, knowing 
the loyalists otherwise could not stand up 
against Franco’s mechanical superiority. 
Negrin failed: France wasn’t able to 
persuade Britain to join in leaving the 
nonintervention agreement. Back in Barce- 
lona, the Premier and Defense Minister 
Indalecio Prieto barely squelched a move 
in the Cabinet to sue for peace. 

The opera in Barcelona put on “Louise”; 
people gambled on pelota at night or went 
to the movies and cabarets. The news of 
successive defeats, gravest of the war, 
seemed to be making little impression on 
Catalonian good spirits. The only unusual 
demonstrations were those put on by 
Anarchists, Communists, Socialists, and all 
the various other jealous factions, now ap- 
parently united in drumming up enthu- 
siasm for a final resistance. 

Then the horror began. In the field the 
insurgents were giving a lesson in the use 
of modern mechanized forces; now they 
started to test the effect of bombs on non- 
combatants at a moment of crisis. 

Barcelona already wears the scars of 
twenty hard bombings since Feb. 1. Last 
week fleets of black-winged planes bombed 
it seventeen times in three days. Usually 
they began to appear long before dawn, 
coming back at two- and three-hour inter- 
vals. The process became so regular that 
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restaurants staggered dining hours to avoid 
crowds, and people gathered near shelters 
before the sirens went off. 

The planes seldom came lower than 10,- 
000 feet, and their bombs fell on all 
quarters of the town. (When foreign powers 
protested to Franco, he said buildings in 
the center of Barcelona were being used to 
store war materials.) Most of the time 
loyalist planes were at the front, and the 
raiders had a clear field. Their toll was put 
at 1,300 dead, although so many were 
buried in debris that the count must re- 
main incomplete. 

On the second day the raids began to 
take moral effect. Families moved into sub- 
way entrances and refused to come out; 
veteran newspaper correspondents, who 
had gone through the siege of Madrid and 
many other bombings of the war, frankly 
confessed to jitters in their news cables. 
Five hundred thousand people, a quarter 
of the population of the refugee-crowded 
city, moved to the hills, where they pitched 
tents, threw up brush hovels or lived in 
cars. 

As suddenly as they began, the Barce- 
lona bombings ceased. (Planes continued 
to scour the Mediterranean coast, strafing 
smaller towns and particularly raising 
havoe with Tortosa, Franco’s ultimate ob- 
jective—where the Barcelona-Valencia 
railroad and highway span the Ebro.) 
When Barcelona had passed its first quiet 
night, Herbert Matthews, The New York 
Times correspondent, cabled: “No one pre- 
tends to explain conclusively why the 
bombings have ceased. The question is 
why, if the rebels wanted to bomb at all, 
they did not bomb for two weeks instead 
of two days. That would have been the 
logical thing to do. The arguments here 
remind the writer of similar discussions in 
Madrid where nobody could understand 
why Franco did not either continuously 
shell the city or not at all. That is the basis 


for general accusations of cruelty, since - 


even from a totalitarian viewpoint this is 
not military efficiency.” 





Significance 


Franco’s offensive seemed to presage the 
civil war’s end; the loyalists could scarcely 
hope to survive severance of Catalonia 
from the rest of government territory. But 
the effects extended far beyond Spain. 
France and Britain had equal cause for 
alarm. Three weeks ago London still en- 
tertained hopes of an agreement with Italy 
and Germany providing for withdrawal of 
the Nazi-Fascist forces from the Spanish 
front. 

Last week the two democracies, both 
with vital communications _ stretching 
across the Mediterranean, squarely faced 
the ominous probability of a Spain in Fas- 
cist hands. For them the question was not 
whether a civil war approached its end but 
whether a new act was about to begin. 
And they could not agree on how to meet 
the crisis. 


The Ostmark 


Adolf Hitler celebrated his first morn- 
ing in Vienna for 25 years with a frugal 
breakfast and the biggest military demon- 
stration staged in the old capital since 
1918. After chocolate, prunes, and a roll, 
the Fiihrer stepped into his six-wheeled 
Mercedes, rolled up the Ringstrasse and 
to the Burg Gate—opened only for con- 
querors—and entered Heroes Square, 
where 200,000 awaited him. 

From a platform on the steps of the 
Hofburg, ancient palace of the Haps- 
burgs, he saluted long lines of newly 
uniformed Austrian Nazis. Amplifiers 
threw his voice against the Gothic City 
Hall, the Parliament building, and the 
Burg Theatre across the park: 

“Through the centuries, storms of the 
East have broken on the ostmark* .. . I 
know it will again fulfill its mission 
with the same certainty .. . In this hour 
I report to the German people the great- 
est achievement of my life! I declare to 
history the entrance of my native land 
into the German Reich!” 





*From the retreat of Atilla the Hun in the 
fifth century until the seventeenth, the East- 
ern Marches (Austro-Hungarian plain) served 
as a bulwark against invading hordes of Asi- 
alics. Even the armies of Genghis Khan had to 
stop at the Danube. The last big siege came in 
1683, when Count Ernst Riidiger von Starhem- 
berg, ancestor of the present Prince, saved Eu- 
rope from the Ottoman hordes of Solyman II. 





Monkemeyer 


Czechoslovakia has 140,000 men 


— 


Then, while 400 bombers roared through 
a sunny sky, 25,000 German troops goose- 
stepped across the Heldenplatz, followed 
by tanks armed with field guns and 
rumbling trains of anti-aircraft batteries 
and siege artillery. Four hours later the 
Fuhrer departed. Austria had been pro- 
nounced a German province; Dr. Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart, Nazi Chancellor for three 
days, had become Governor; and the 
mark had replaced the schilling. 

And Prussian discipline supplanted 
Vienna’s easy-going spirit. The most mor- 
tified victims were Austrian staff officers, 
As they descended the Chancellery stairs 
with foreign correspondents on their way 
to the Heroes Square celebration, a steel- 
helmeted Reichswehr officer stamped for- 
ward and drew a service revolver: “Back 
at once! Be silent! Make no comment! 
Clear the stairs immediately or I'll fire.” 
Purpling with shame the Austrians re- 
treated mutely. 

Three days later irritated secret police 
expelled G. E. R. Gedye from the country 
for cabling the incident but within 24 
hours another official countermanded the 
order explaining to The New York Times 
correspondent that he must remember 
“we have now here a revolution.” (Most 
of the American and British papers and 
agencies, to whom Vienna has been a 
Central European news clearing house, 
were planning to move their bureaus to 
Prague.) 


Terror 


A drastic fate apparently awaited most 
former officials. Schuschnigg was still in 
“protective custody,” his 11-year-old son 
reputedly held as a hostage; former Propa- 
ganda Minister Walter Adam_ washed 
dishes in a prison; while others were on 
their way to concentration camps. The 
dragnet even enmeshed Hannes Schnei- 
der, world’s leading ski teacher, clapped 
into prison one week before the great 
Arlberg-Kandahar racing classic. 

But on the Jews fell the full brunt of 
the terror. By immediate application of 
the Nuremberg racial laws they were re- 
duced in three days to a state that had 
only been brought about in Germany in 
three years. 

Jewish lawyers were disbarred and doc- 
tors expelled from hospitals (the Duke of 
Windsor vainly protested against the 
arrest of his ear doctor, Heinrich Neu- 
mann). Nazi financiers took over the 
Kreditanstalt bank* and arrested one of 
its largest stockholders, Baron Louis 
Rothschild, brother of Edward’s post-ab- 
dication host, Baron Eugene Rothschild. 
The Jewish-owned Zwieback department 





*In March 1931 Germany and Austria came 
near a customs union. In retaliation, France 
withdrew gold from the Kreditanstalt. The 
bank collapsed and with it Central Europe’s 
finances—including those of France’s Little En- 
tente allies. In the ensuing debacle Britain was 
swept off the gold standard. 
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Wide World 


‘I declare . . . the entrance of my native land into the German Reichl!’ 


store, Vienna’s largest, was expropriated. 
So were five newspapers. 

This drastic enforcement of the Nurem- 
berg laws was mild in comparison with the 
unofficial terror. Up to Jewish delicates- 
sens, loot-hungry Austrian Nazis backed 
trucks and loaded up with huge wursts 
and long rolls of bread. Brown-shirted 
guerrillas broke into Jewish restaurants, 
threw out the owners, perched themselves 
behind cash registers, and gleefully hung 
out signs: “Reopened under Aryan man- 
agement.” 

In the Leopoldstadt ghetto section, 
shutters were kept tightly closed all day, 
but Brown Shirts ranged up and down 
the narrow streets, breaking into houses 
and forcing the inhabitants to wash pro- 
Schuschnigg slogans off sidewalks. As 
the victims scrubbed, burly Storm Troop- 
ers tweaked Jewish noses and howled: 
“Who has found work for the Jews? 
Adolf Hitler!” 

After all frontiers had been closed 
against escape, police reported wholesale 
“suicides” by Jews and Schuschnigg sup- 
porters. Five of Vienna’s leading doctors 
took poison. Otto Loewi, co-winner of the 
1936 Nobel Prize in medicine, “disap- 
peared.” Major Emil Fey—once deputy 
Heimwehr leader and aspiring Austrian 
dictator—turned a gun on his wife, his 
19-year-old son, his dog, and himself. 
Four days later Baron Odo Neustidter- 
Stiirmer, ex-Minister of Public Safety, 
also killed himself. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Fiihrer returned to the biggest, 
most hysterical welcome Berlin has ever 
given him. Nearly 2,000,000 lined the 4- 
mile triumphal route from Tempelhof 
Airport to the limestone Chancellery in 





the Wilhelmstrasse. As Hitler stepped 
onto the balcony, a huge white banner 
unfurled in the center of the surging 
crowd: “Fiihrer! Your Sudentenland [Ger- 
man portion of Czechoslovakia] awaits 
you also!” 

Next day Hitler summoned his Reich- 
stag to the Kroll Opera House to hear of 
the Conquest. On the platform sat his 
newest subjects: Governor Seyss-Inquart 
and the Austrian government. Apr. 10, 
the Fiihrer announced, Austria holds a 
plebiscite and Germany will elect a new 
Reichstag—which will have a chance to 
“approve” the Anschluss. Then he let his 
voice quiver: “To the great leader of that 
great Fascist country, who is such a great 
friend of mine . . . our warmest thanks 
... I shall never forget.” As the chamber 
rang with cheers for Benito Mussolini, 
Hitler disclaimed any intention of ever 
arousing the Duce’s 250,000 South Tirol 
Germans: “The land and frontiers of this 
friend are to us inviolate.” But: “A great 
people cannot look on passively 
while millions of its racial kinsmen are 
being suppressed.” 

The cry was heard in Prague. Next 
day President Eduard Benes announced 
that soon one of the chief demands of 
Konrad Henlein, Fiihrer of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s 3,200,000 Germans; would be 
granted: they will be given a proportion- 
ate share in the civil service, hitherto 
heavily Czech.* 


Significance---- 


Annexation of Austria not only made 
Hitler’s Reich bigger and more populous 





*Henlein represents 67 per cent of German 
voters. The remainder are divided between 
three “activist parties, which cooperate with 
the Czech Government. 


than the Kaiser’s empire but also gave 
the Fiihrer great economic and military 
advantages. To Germany’s meager $97,- 
000,000 gold reserve it added Austria’s 
fund of $38,000,000. Best of all, Berlin 
controls Vienna’s iron, coal, and vast tim- 
ber resources, while alpine dairies can 
now supply butter-starved Germany with 
fats. 

To the Reich’s 725,000-man army the 
conquest added only 60,000 troops and 
200,000 moderately well trained reserves. 
But in the event of a military alliance 
with Italy, the Fiihrer can make direct 
contact on the Brenner Pass: Germany 
now surrounds two-thirds of Czechoslo- 
vakia; and Nazi planes can reach Prague 
in two hours. By last week Hitler had 
poured a huge army into Austria—esti- 
mates ranged up to 300,000 men, most of 
whom were obviously 35-year-old reserv- 
ists. This force, plus a second Nazi army 
advancing south from Silesia, could prob- 
ably overwhelm Czechoslovakia before her 
allies could reach her if the Fiihrer de- 
cided on another lightning coup while the 
Austrian shock still paralyzed France and 
Britain. 


{So also end the hopes of the Haps- 
burgs. After two abortive coups in Buda- 
pest in 1921, the former Emperor Charles, 
last Austrian monarch, fled to Madeira 
where he died of consumption in 1922. 
But his widow, Empress Zita, continued 
to press the claims of her son Otto and 
the vast Hapsburg family—there are 160 
Austrian archdukes alone. She had no 
success until 1934. Then Chancellor Doll- 
fuss installed a clerical constitution, based 
on a 1931 papal encyclical and derived 
from Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum en- 
cyclical—the so-called “Catholic Magna 
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Wide World 


On the move again: the Reich’s Uhlans 


Charta of labor.” Supported by the Vati- 
can, Dollfuss—and after his death, 
Schuschnigg—worked unobtrusively for a 
Hapsburg restoration. But the threat of 
armed interference from the surround- 
ing countries, plus the Duce’s lukewarm 
attitude, kept it in abeyance. 


Baltic Blast 


As the Fiihrer’s armies swept in over- 
whelming force through Austria last week 
and the Duce’s legions carried General 
Franco further toward the Mediterranean, 
statesmen and generals held their breath. 
But the only “crisis” came from an ob- 
scure corner of Europe and its cause was 
an obscure private named Stanislaw Sera- 
phim. 

One inky night two weeks ago this Pol- 


ish frontier guard was pacing his beat on. 


the Lithuanian border. Suddenly shots 
cracked out, and the sentry toppled. By 
the time fellow guards had brought him 
to camp, he was dead. Lithuanians readily 
admitted the shooting: they claimed Sera- 
phim had trespassed 50 feet over the fron- 
tier. 

In Warsaw the news sent Cabinet Min- 
isters and generals into immediate confer- 
ence. At last the pestiferous Lithuanians 
had gone too far: Poland must settle those 
half-pagan marsh dwellers once and for 
all. And President Ignace Mosckici, For- 
eign Minister Joseph Beck, and Marshal- 
Dictator Edward Smigly-Rydz drafted a 
unique ultimatum: they demanded that 
Lithuania immediately establish normal 
diplomatic relations with Warsaw. But 
they didn’t send their ultimatum direct to 
Kaunas. They couldn’t. 


‘Brothers!’ 


In 1918 Germany smashed Russia and 
set up Lithuania—but gave it no bounda- 


ries. A few months later the Allies crushed 
the Reich and established Poland—but left 
most of the frontiers indeterminate. The 
next year Soviet armies swept across Po- 
land to Warsaw and were in turn disas- 
trously driven back. As the Reds evacuated 
the Polish-Lithuanian district of Vilna, 
Lithuania occupied it. The city itself was 
the ancient capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania—but it was also the birth- 
place of Poland’s national hero, Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski. 

Warsaw’s demands for the region were 
ignored by the Allies and so in October 
1920, with a fine Hitlerian gesture, General 
Zeligowski marched in with a Polish army 
and annexed the district and its 20,000,000 
inhabitants—leaving Lithuania an impov- 
erished little state of 2,000,000 inhabitants. 
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The moody Letts neither forgot nor for. » 


gave. They closed the 280-mile frontier, 
ripped up roads, railways, and bridges, and 
hauled down telephone and telegraph wires, 
They even refused to designate the border 
with the usual stone markers. Only tall 
posts, hung with hay, showed the line. 
Letters from Poland must be remailed, jn 
a fresh envelope, from a neutral country, 
International trains were required to re. 
move maps depicting Vilna as Polish. Lett- 
ish peasants cursed the ruined frontier high- 
ways as “Polish roads”; Poles on the other 
side of the hay fence inveighed against 
“Lithuanian roads.” Kaunas even labeled 
all news dispatches from Vilna “Stolen 
Lithuania.” The government published 4 
paper entitled “Our Vilna,” and as a final 
insult the Lithuanian constitution specifi- 
cally termed Vilna the state capital. 

By last week, this eighteen years of petty 
bitterness had finally inflamed Poland to 
war lust. Warsaw rushed 100,000 troops to 
Vilna, while motorized detachments pre- 


pared to make a two-hour dash to Kaunas 


and stamp out the tiny 21,000-man Lithu- 
anian army. Monster demonstrations blos- 
somed with streamers: “ON TO KAUNas! 
WE WANT UNION OF POLAND AND LITHVU- 
ANIA!” to her ultimatum Poland attached 
a 48-hour time limit—and delivered it 
through Estonia. 

Within 38 hours Lithuania’s Parliament 
met in a sullen, resentful session and agreed 
to normal diplomatic relations—tacit ad- 
mission that Vilna belonged to Poland. In 
Warsaw tempers sweetened as rapidly as 
they had flared up. More roaring crowds 
paraded but this time they cheered Lithu- 
ania and carried signs reading: “POLES AND 
LITHUANIANS ARE BROTHERS! WE WANT 
union!” Foreign Minister Joseph Beck, 
who looks like a modern Machiavelli, 
brightly observed: “It’s better to have it 
out than to be nursing grievances which 
might breed dangerous thoughts.” 

But this week Warsaw was considering 
making heavier demands on its Lithuanian 
brothers; mobs were again demanding 
war; troops were rushed back to Vilna; and 
Lithuania’s entire Cabinet presented their 
resignations to President Antanas Sme- 
tona. 





Significance 


Underlying the dispute were the Eastern 
ambitions of Germany, the quarrel in ef- 
fect provided a test of Russia’s attitude on 
Nazi encroachments in the Baltic. Note 
that Japan preceded her invasion of China 
with a series of border “incidents” on the 
Amur River. Russia protested but did 
nothing. Japan then knew she could carry 
out her plans in China without serious in- 
terference from the Soviet. Last week 
Poland, inspired by Germany’s success I 
Austria, made a parallel test in Europe. 


Since Russia didn’t move a finger to pro * 


tect Lithuania, Germany and Poland could 
now feel free to force an alliance with Lith- 
uania, Estonia, and Latvia. 
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Speech in Italy 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies is the 
only legislative body with a waistline. Four 
years ago Mussolini put the whole crowd 
into tailored black uniforms of a special 
Sardinian wool, and not a paunch has 
since then obtruded in Monte Citorio 
Palace. 

Last week the Duce marched into this 
smart martial atmosphere to make one of 
the most important speeches of his career. 
He had to explain why he had raised no 
objection when Hitler annexed Austria. 
The 400 Deputies gave the Roman salute 
and shouted “Ave Duce!” “a Noi!” and 
other pseudo-Roman yells. But most of 
them were as alarmed and bewildered as 
the public by the overnight disappearance 
of the little neighbor on the northern fron- 
tier. 





SL 





could be calm about a German Army at 
the Brenner Pass: 

“Italy, this Italy, is not to be scared 
easily . . . Fifty-two states [which ap- 
plied economic sanctions] did not do so 
during our African war. For us Fascists 
all frontiers are sacred. They must be 
defended, not discussed.” 

Hitler had solemnly promised to stop 
at the Brenner. 

Italy had remained faithful to the axis: 
“When the Austrian drama reached the 
fifth act a few days ago, Fascism’s 
enemies looked to see whether the mo- 
ment had arrived to place the two totali- 
tarian states one against the other. 





Significance 


The diplomatic confusion in Europe 
resembled that of 1908, when Austria- 
Hungary annexed Bosnia—in whose capi- 
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Reaction 


David Lloyd George shook a finger at 
reporters: “The whole thing’s an unholy 
muddle! No direction! No leadership! The 
British Empire and France have both been 
maneuvered into the worst strategic posi- 
tion they have ever been in .. . blind as 
bats!” 

In the gloomy House of Commons, Nev- 
ille Chamberlain reddened with embarrass- 
ment. From all sides came the question: 
how did the Prime Minister like the Fas- 
cist replies to his attempts at conciliation 
in Austria and Spain? 

Chamberlain tried to say nothing in as 
few words as possible. He would give no 
pledge of British action in case of a Ger- 
man invasion of Czechoslovakia. As for 
Spain, he had “no information” of recent 
German and Italian reinforcements. On 





For twenty years they had been taught 
to believe that Italian safety required an 
independent Austria. (To Mussolini, the 
cruelest part of Hitler’s coup was that it 
came too quick for the Fascist press to 
soften the shock.) 

Mussolini usually speaks extemporane- 
ously, vehemently, with many gestures. 
This time he read soberly from notes. He 
began with a historical explanation: Aus- 
tria and Germany had wanted to join ever 
since the war; Italy had helped other pow- 
ers prevent Anschluss under circumstances 
that ceased to exist with formation of the 
Rome-Berlin axis. 

Mussolini made his big point when he 
told of having warned Schuschnigg against 
the ‘hancellor’s proposed _ plebiscite— 
which Hitler used as an excuse to invade 
Austria. The Italidn press had denied 
Mussolini had known of the plebiscite be- 
forehand. Now he said: “At 12 o’clock on 
Mar. 7 a person in Schuschnigg’s confi- 
dence asked my opinion about the plebis- 
cite. . . ‘This contraption,’ I said, ‘will 


explode in your hands’.” 
He then gave three reasons why Italy 


European 


tal, Sarajevo, Archduke Francis Ferdi- 
nand was assassinated in 1914. In 1908, 
likewise, Foreign Minister Tittoni tried 
to calm excited public opinion with a 
speech: “Italy may await events with 
serenity, and they can find her neither 
unprepared nor isolated.” 

Italy, a member of the Triple Entente, 
expected rewards from the Hapsburgs, 
but never got them. Last week Italian 
and German expeditionary forces co- 
operating in Spain seemed about to win 
a victory for Franco. When that comes 
true, Hitler will have helped Mussolini 
to one big reward—loosening Britain’s 
grip on the Mediterranean, the “Mare 
Nostrum” about which he dreams of 
building a new Roman Empire. 

Even so, Italy’s spot is a tight one. 
No other country has such reason to fear 
German power in the northern mountain 
passes: the valleys converge as they enter 
Italy, making invasion easier than egress. 
(History bristles with sad examples of the 
strategic significance of this formation, 
which is common to all of Italy’s Alpine 
borders.) 


International 


Britain promises to treat more Tommies better ... as French troops rehearse swift mobilization 


one issue only was he specific. There would 
be no negotiations about colonies with the 
Reich: “Obviously, under the present cir- 
cumstances, nothing further can be done.” 

The Prime Minister’s passiveness 
aroused conservative opposition almost to 
the point reached after Foreign Secretary 
Eden’s resignation. Robert Boothby, Con- 
servative M.P. and wealthy stockbroker, 
organized a committee of 50 other govern- 
ment supporters to demand action. Stocks 
dropped, and City financiers—once favor- 
able to Hitler—turned sharply against 
Chamberlain. Capt. Liddell Hart, military 
critic for The London Times, complained 
that Germany and Italy were already win- 
ning the next war in Spain. 

Winston Churchill, often mentioned as 
an alternate Prime Minister, continued his 
quiet sniping. Fleet Street rumors even 
credited War Minister Leslie Hore-Belisha, 
Colonial Minister William Ormsby-Gore, 
and other Cabinet members with demand- 
ing the return of Anthony Eden as Foreign 
Secretary and Lord Baldwin as Prime 
Minister. 

Unmoved, Chamberlain hinted at a pro- 
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posal likely to raise a greater storm than 
foreign affairs. He intimated that Britain 
may soon—for the first time in history— 
introduce peacetime military conscription: 
“We may have to imitate Germany in regi- 
mentation . . . by an extension of the na- 
tional effort.” A series of significant let- 
ters in The London Times favors the plan, 
and Home Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare 
appealed for 1,000,000 air-raid-prevention 
volunteers. (The Metropolitan Water 
Board sourly complained that Sir Samuel 
had ignored its request for reservoir pro- 
tection from bombs.) 


France in the Lurch 

Faced with a virtual Italo-German state 
on the Pyrenees border, Premier Blum and 
the French General Staff reputedly played 
with a desperate idea: army occupation of 
Catalonia and Minorca until the Fascists 
withdrew from insurgent Spain and Ma- 
jorca. 

The Premier meanwhile tried to rouse 
Parliament to the nation’s danger. He an- 
nounced a new $134,000,000 appropriation 
for the air force and renewed Paris’ pledge 
to protect Prague. Rightists maintained a 
stony silence. Blum offered to resign and 
again attempt to form an all-party national 
government. Former Premier Pierre Eti- 
enne Flandin, Rightist spokesman, icily 
explained that the Conservatives would 
never join a government that included the 
Communists. 


"One particularly futile gesture came 
from Moscow. Foreign Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff proposed a world conference to 
take action against the aggressor powers. 
Nobody paid him the least bit of atten- 
tion. 





Significance 


Hope of curbing the dictators rested on 
two slender chances: that Chamberlain 
might stiffen his policy, or be overthrown; 


and that France might form a vigorous - 


national government. Last week neither 
these possibilities—nor the general war 
which might well result—seemed likely 
to materialize. The Chamberlain govern- 
ment, particularly, would most likely con- 
tinue to count on economic collapse in 
Germany and Italy—which never comes; 
and on the hope that loans of British gold 
will prove more alluring to the have-nots 
than territorial aggression. 

The probable Fascist triumph in Spain 
confronted both with a greater practical 
problem than the moral one which the 
rape of Austria brought up. Britain al- 
ready has guaranteed the security of 
French communications in the Mediterran- 
ean, and at least there was readiness for 
action in any sudden need in the fact that 
the entire Home Fleet—65 warships and 
auxiliaries—lay at Gibraltar. Even that 
wasn’t altogether intentional: the navy 
had just finished its Mediterranean maneu- 


vers. 











Just another army game 


Old Army Game 


Polo is a tiny cavalry battle; football, an 
infantry melee. Chess is the supreme sport 
of strategists great and small, gold-braided 
and amateur. Men gifted with intellectual 
fortitude and amazing patience have played 
it for centuries in varying forms, even on 
horseback; it has been refined through the 
ages to an exasperating intricacy of math- 
ematical formulas; its literature is vaster 
than that of any other sport. 

The latest elaboration on chess has been 
created in Germany, which always was a 
fertile soil for the Thinker’s Game. In their 
enthusiasm for “improving” everything, 
the Nazis have invented Tak Tik—a 
pastime to give Capablanca the screaming 
meemies. There are 58 extra squares; in- 
stead of kings and queens with their her- 
aldic subjects, feathered Fiihrers flanked 
by streamlined war monsters confront 
each other. 

Last week University of Pennsylvania 
archeologists found evidence that chess is 
older than India, which gave it to Persia, 
which gave it to Arabia, which gave it to 
Europe. In Mesopotamia they dug up 
terra-cotta “pawns” from strata 6,000 
years old. 





*“Mexicanized’ Oil 
London and Washington Fear 
Mines Will Be Seized Next 


For three months President Lazaro 
Cardenas and the leaders of Mexico’s 


$450,000,000 British and American oil 
industry struggled in deadlock. The com- 
panies insisted they could not afford to 
comply with a Federal Labor Board de- 
cision which gave oil workers a share in 
management and social benefits including 
more than $7,200,000 worth of raises. 
Three weeks ago, when the Supreme 
Court upheld the Labor Board, the oil 





Newsphotos 


men remained equally unmoved. 












But outsiders predicted a compromise, 
Mexico’s financial situation neared the 
point of breakdown, while events in 
Europe increasingly threatened Britain’s 
Near East oil holdings—made it all the 
more important that the Empire hold 
onto her rich Mexican fields. And finally 
last week the companies did offer a com- 





promise: they would grant the wage in- | 


creases, though they could not agree to 
the other terms. 

Instead of accepting the peace offering, 
President Cardenas utilized the oil men’s 
“recalcitrance” by dramatically expropri- 
ating their seventeen companies (British 
and American, producing 92 per cent of 
Mexico’s oil). Acting under the sweeping 
Expropriation Law of 1936 that permits 
government seizure of property “for pub- 
lic and social welfare,” he promised in- 
demnity payment—within ten years.” 


Outlook 


And Mexico further tightened its belt. 
The Central Bank suspended dealings in 
foreign currency. Cardenas indicated it 
might be necessary to devalue the peso. 

But the oil companies prepared to fight 
back. They announced they would ask for 
an injunction against Cardenas’ decree. It 
was no secret that they further intended 
to embargo any tanker with Mexican oil 
arriving in democratic ports. (Anti-Fascist 
Cardenas had said Mexico would sell oil 
“to the democratic nations.”) 

Cardenas’ swift action caught the British 
and American Governments off guard. Fol- 
lowing developments in anxious silence, 
they feared the “Mexicanization” cam- 





| 
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paign might next strike their mining in- |) 


terests. Strikes already have forced the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. to shut 
down its Monterrey silver refinery. 
Secretary of State Hull expressed “dis- 
tinct disappointment,” but American Am- 
bassador Josephus Daniels indicated the 
United States would not act until the 
companies have exhausted all legal re- 
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sources. His report informed Washington 
that the effect on all United States busi- 
ness in Mexico would be injurious, but 
that “all Mexicans are solidly behind 
President Cardenas.” 

Finally, Washington gave no indication 
of bringing Mexico to terms with its most 
powerful weapon: American silver pur- 
chases. Cessation of these would unpeg the 
peso, plunging Mexican business into chaos. 





Brazilian Fascists 


President Vargas Thwarts 
a Green-Shirt ‘Putsch’ 


The sentries guarding Rio de Janeiro’s 
military police barracks became suspicious 
—an unusual number of idlers seemed to 
be gathering in the square. Within the 
barracks, a quiet order was passed—then 
police rushed out and rounded up the 
loafers. 

The prisoners all carried knives or re- 
volvers, a fact not so unusual. However, 
beneath their shabby garments they hid 
something else—bright green shirts. Just 
as the police had suspected, their captives 
were Integralistas—members of Brazil’s 
outlawed Fascist party. 

Thus self-betrayed, the “vagrants” re- 
vealed evidence of a plot to murder Presi- 
dent Getulio Vargas and his Cabinet. 
Within a few days, the Secret Service had 
raided the homes of wealthy Fascists in 
the Botafogo district and seized a cache of 
arms and ammunition stolen from govern- 
ment troops as well as a large collection of 
oddly shaped daggers, engraved with the 
swastika and the names of prominent anti- 
Integralistas. Though 600 more Fascists 
had been arrested by last Sunday, au- 
thorities still combed the city for Plinio 
Salgado, eccentric poet and would-be 
Fiihrer, and Gustavo Barroso, his second 
in command. 





Significance 


In 1930 President Vargas led a rough- 
and-tumble constituency into the Brazil- 
ian “White House.” By meeting every vio- 
lent obstacle with violence and every con- 
stitutional barrier with a new constitution, 
he has succeeded in remaining there ever 
since. Today, at 55, he has a tighter grip 
than ever. 

The Fascist putsch began brewing last 
November, after Vargas had decreed him- 
self unlimited powers and outlawed all po- 
litical parties—a development that caused 
Fascist sympathizers in Europe to hail the 
ry ex-lawyer as the “American Musso- 
ini.” 

Prior to then he had treated the In- 
tegralistas alternately as “loyal friends” 
and “a pack of monkeys.” But today, both 
local and foreign-inspired Nazism meet 
with relentless opposition at the hands of 
Brazil’s aggressive little Dictator. 


Japanese Drives 
The Military Make Gains 


on Home and Foreign Fronts 


A poem expressing sentiments apt to 
manifest themselves in any war-weary 
army came from the Japanese front in 
China last week: 


Sitting around the campfire I think 
of you, 

I know you think of me too, 

Because you tell me so. 

All this broad land is devastated and 
getting thin, 

Only you are getting fat— 

Lucky louse. 


However, it was not to be inferred by 
this “Serenade to a Cootie” that the Mi- 
kado’s army was just sitting around in 
trenches, “reading” its shirts. Big things 
were afoot. 

More than two months ago the Japanese 
armies in China started what their schedule 
listed as a decisive campaign. Having con- 
quered the northern provinces and the 
territory from Shanghai to Nanking in the 
south, they swept from both directions 
into the center. Chief objective was Su- 
chow, where the main north-south railway 
crosses the main east-west line; victory 
would give the invader free movement 
through the heart of the conquered terri- 
tory. But there was no decisive battle. 
Instead guerrillas harried the Japanese as 
they slogged wearily through snow and 
mud. Week after week, Chinese hordes ap- 
peared as from nowhere to baffle and im- 
peril the advancing columns. 





Last week the Japanese command made 
two surprise moves. It pulled every man 
out of Shensi Province, on the inland flank 
of the advance, and concentrated them on 
the more important railway objectives 
nearer the coast. Then it rushed down 
5,000 troops from the crack divisions which 
had been hibernating in Manchukuo to 
keep an eye on the Soviet border. An in- 
tensified drive down the Tientsin railway 
captured Tenghsien, overran a mining dis- 
trict (giving Japan control of 60 per cent 
of China’s coal) , and drove the Chinese out 
of Lingcheng, last important defense be- 
fore Suchow, 40 miles south. At the week 
end 150,000 Japanese and 250,000 Chinese 
faced each other: the decisive battle 
seemed about to come off. 


“| For six weeks the Japanese Diet wran- 
gled over the government’s Mobilization 
Bill, which imitates the German and Ital- 
jan measures. Time and again, it was sent 
back to committees for amendment. Final- 
ly Premier Konoe.told the opposition that 
unless it gave in he would dissolve all 
parties and govern with a single National 
party on strict Fascist lines. Last week, 
when the bill came before the Lower House 
for final vote, opposition leaders praised it 
with such effusion that spectators in the 
gallery laughed out loud. It passed without 
amendments—which brings Japan closer 
to European-style Fascism than any event 
since February 1936, when the military 
hotheads tried to set up an army dic- 
tatorship. The bill gives the government 
the complete economic control and the 
right to expropriate private property, 
to suppress criticism, and to rule by 
decree. 


Wide World 


Japanese troops: bogged in Shantung mud 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





Cancer: Medicine Reports Its Progress 


in Centuries-Old Search for Cure 


In 1913 ten physicians and surgeons met 
with a group of bankers and lawyers and 
formed the American Society for the Con- 
trol of Cancer “to disseminate knowledge 
concerning . . . cancer, to investigate the 
conditions under which cancer is found 
and to compile statistics in regard there- 
to.” Since then the society has handed out 
close to 15,000,000 pamphlets on a disease 
that is likely to kill as many as 150,000 in 
the United States during the coming year. 
The A.S.C.C. has sent specialists through- 
out the country to enlist medical aid in a 
vast anticancer drive. Recently it launched 
a “field army” of 100,000 women to bring 
vital facts directly to the public. 

Celebrating its 25th anniversary this 
week, the society opened a set of cancer 
exhibits in New York. Among features at 
the seven-day session were vivid models of 
diseased organs and experimental white 
mice which seemed unaware of the tumors 
that bloated their bodies. 


The Mystery 


Since 1928 the number of approved can- 
cer clinics has jumped from thirteen to 
more than 240. In 1938 some $1,200,000 
will be spent on research, probably more 
than the rest of the world’s budget. 

But the fundamental cause of cancer is 
still unknown. The body is a tight-knit 
organization of billions of cells, each a 
living thing in itself. If an organ is in- 
jured, near-by cells meet the emergency by 
multiplying to replace the damaged tissue. 
But when a chronic wound makes a con- 
stant demand for these spare parts, some 
controlling mechanism may break down. 





200,000-volt X-rays for cancer of the mouth 


The new cells go haywire, reproduce wildly 
whether or not the body needs them, and 
form a tumor. This is cancer. 

How to stop this chaotic growth re- 
mains to be discovered. Typical work is 
that in progress at the Lankenau Hospital 
Research Institute, Philadelphia, where a 
staff under the direction of Dr. Stanley P. 
Reimann has spent eleven years studying 
the chemistry of cells. In one example, re- 
searchers grew hundreds of onions, peas, 
and beans in water-containing glass jars. 
Then they dropped chemicals into the 
water and waited to see what would hap- 
pen. Finally, they found one set of sub- 
stances that would slow down plant-cell 
multiplication. 

The next logical step was to try the 
compounds on animals. So the Philadelphia 
experimenters took 500 mice with cancer 
of the breast: every mouse should die in 
about 63 days. But when the little beasts 
got shots of the growth-inhibiting sub- 
stances, they survived an average of 80 
days. 

As far as human beings are concerned, 
however, these substances have one serious 
drawback. In order to have any effect on 
cancer they must seep into the wild cells. 
And they can be dissolved for dosage only 
in fluids poisonous to humans. At present 
the institute is seeking a double-threat po- 
tion that will not only retard growth, but 
also be harmless to normal cells. 

Other chemicals have been found that 
speed up cell multiplication. Among these 
are the carcinogens, cancer-producing sub- 
stances. For more than twenty years it has 
been known that tar, if rubbed into the 


Newsphotos 





skin, can produce cancer in animals. But 
recently researchers made cancer-produc- 
ing compounds out of chemicals normally 
present in the body. Every animal cell con. 
tains cholesterol, each molecule of which 
is made up of 27 carbon atoms, 46 hydro- 
gen atoms, and an atom of oxygen. Under 
special conditions these atoms may be 
shuffled about, others added, and a new 
substance created—methylcholanthrene, 
the most powerful carcinogen known. Some 
cancer-producing substances are close 
chemical relatives of the sex hormones and 
vitamin D.* Such evidence backs the 


theory that cancer is the result of an up.’ 


set in the body’s delicate chemical balance, 


*’ Though research hasn’t been able to pro- 
duce a cure, surgeons have removed can- 
cer tissue, and a 200,000-volt X-ray ma- 
chine gives off penetrating beams that will 
kill the wild cells without damaging 
healthy parts of the body. Still more effec- 
tive is radium; its rays are as powerful as 
those sent out by X-ray machines running 
at 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 volts. It can 
cure+t many minor skin cancers after a 
single, 20-second treatment. Deep-seated 
tumors may require daily radiation treat- 
ments for three weeks or more. 

A year ago the American College of 
Surgeons announced records of 29,000 pa- 
tients who had been cured of cancer. But 
the A.S.C.C., convinced that many come 
for diagnosis too late to be saved, is try- 
ing to induce potential cancer victims to 





*For a comprehensive article on growth-af- 
fecting chemicals, see Sir Joseph Needham’s 
“Substances Promoting Normal and Abnormal 
Growth,” British Medical Journal, Oct. 10, 1936. 


7Cancer cells may metastasize—break from 
their native tumor and later take root in some 
other part of the body. So when doctors use 
the word “cure” in connection with cancer, 
they mean the patient has survived five years 
or more without suffering a recurrence of the 
disease. 
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Radium penetrates sheets, skin, underlying cancers 
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see their doctors sooner. Although some 
tumors give na sign of their presence, 
others give fair warnings—lumps in the 
breast, wounds that don’t heal, unaccount- 
able bleeding from any of the body’s open- 
ings. The society estimates early detection 
would save 50,000 to 70,000 lives a year, 
and one set of statistics shows why: 80 
per cent of breast cancers can be cured if 
reported within one month after lumps 
form; but only 30 per cent are curable 
after a six-month delay. 








Art and Twisted Minds: 
Children’s Paintings Betray 
Their Mental Wanderings 


Two years ago the WPA Federal Art 
Project sent an instructor to the Haw- 
thorne-Cedar Knolls School, Hawthorne, 
N.Y., a progressive institution for young 
delinquents. The idea of teaching art to 
the wayward products of New York City’s 
slums seemed silly to some, but not to the 
WPA. Eighteen pictures by Hawthorne’s 
“problem children,” exhibited last week 
at the New School for Social Research, 
New York, justified the experiment scien- 
tifically, if not artistically. 

To each water color the boys—aged 12 
to 17—appended potes explaining what 
went on in their minds. Examples: 


{| Two forlorn figures seated at a bare 
table: “Thanks for nothing. What have 
I got to be thankful for?” (Painted on 
Thanksgiving Day.) 


{A 15-year-old’s abstraction: “This is 
how I feel when I paint. The mallet at 
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Test for Cancer: No cancer diagnosis is complete until a sample 
of suspected tissue is sliced, as above, then examined under the microscope 


the head means that I want to express 
myself, but it is hard. The scissors around 
the throat, the hunger and pain of the 
artist when he paints. The tube of paint— 
that’s what I . . . dream of . . . The 
bleeding heart I can’t always say what 
I want to. The music—I am happy because 
I can paint and learn more.” 





“A puzzling green abstraction: “It’s a 
woman—it looks strange—but you can see 
it that way.” 


“| Publicity attending the exhibit brought 
forth the discovery that a Dr. Ernst 
Harms, New York psychiatry student, 
has 35 water colors and crayon sketches 
by mentally unbalanced pupils of a Brook- 
lyn high school. 

Samples: “Sorrow” is a subdued ab- 
straction of jagged points and wavy spirals. 
The points represent jabs of pain; the 
spirals, its monotony. In “Inadequacy of 
Traffic Space,” a 13-year-old girl who was 
almost run over paints a street going up 
into the air where no car could touch her. 
Fleas in a tub express her tingly sensation 
of fear. 





‘A Kind of Angling’ 


For eleven summers groups of parents 
and children have met annually in the 
country club atmosphere of Vassar Col- 
lege’s Summer Institute of Euthenics 
(Webster dictionary: euthenics—science 
having to do with the betterment of living 
conditions to secure more efficient human 
beings) . 

Last week Dr. Henry Noble Mac- 
Cracken, Vassar’s “progressive” president, 
pushed one phase of euthenics to the fore, 
that dealing with marital education: he 


urged at a forum on “Marriage and the 
Family” in New York City that the state 
finance training for marriage at least as 
willingly as it finances fisheries, since mar- 
riage “is a kind of angling itself.” 

“An ounce of prevention in marital ad- 
vice,” MacCracken said, “is worth much 
money in salvaging disrupted families and 
caring for unfortunate children.” 





Enterprise and Redheads 


Three campus pranksters ballyhooed a 
prospective “Big Apple” contest among the 
7,000 undergraduates of Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis this week as the latest 
venture of student-generated “Enterprises, 
Inc.,” which claims to perform 50 singular 
services for its patrons. 

Enterprises, Inc., will: 

1—Park the cars of harried students late 
for class; fee, 10 cents. 

2—Drop nickels into the “Quad Shop’s” 
phonograph for soda drinkers who fear 
they'll lose their seats if they leave them; 
fee, 1 cent. 

3—Insure against flunking by paying 
summer-school tuition; premiums, 50 cents 
to $1 monthly. 

4—Insure against marriage before grad- 
uation with a $35 benefit; premiums—men, 
25 cents monthly; women, 50 cents. Red- 
heads—bad risk—add 6 per cent. 








Adopt a Ship! 


To the pupils in Summit Station School 
in Pataskala, Ohio (population, 787) , last 
week the postman brought the news that 
they had won the “adoption” of a huge 
seagoing vessel—the S.S. Cristobal plying 
between New York and the Canal Zone. 

Now each child will write regularly here- 
after to the Cristobal’s captain, E. J. 
Eriksen, with questions about ports far 
distant from Pataskala at which his ship 
touches. He will answer them in a letter 
to the teacher to be read in class. 

The novel “adopt-a-ship” campaign was 
started in 1936 by the Propeller Clubs of 
the United States, composed of leading 
shipping men. In 1937 administration of 
the plan was turned over to a committee 
of the Women’s Organization for the 
American Merchant Marine anxious to 
foster American shipping and sentiment 
for the merchant marine. Within the fif- 
teen months of the plan’s operation 55 
schools have won ocean-going ships and 
there are more applicants than available 
vessels. 

Teachers report an improvement in letter 
writing, geography, and history as a re- 
sult of their correspondence and one cap- 
tain reported he had learned something, 
too. His charges knew the name of but one 
important ship—the British-owned Queen 
Mary—and they had never heard of the 
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The Shields of basketball 





SPORT 





Basketball Champions: 


National Tournaments Prove 


Last Minute Counts Most 


Two world series basketball champion- 
ships were decided last week, one in Man- 
hattan, one in Denver. In New York, six 
college teams—winners in their respective 
conferences—competed for the Metro- 
politan Basketball Writers Association 
trophy in the first national invitation 
tournament. In Colorado, colleges and 
nonprofessional hoopsters battled for the 
national Amateur Athletic Union title. 

New York: The semifinal game between 
New York and Colorado Universities high- 
lighted the play in Madison Square Gar- 
den. Before 12,000 frenzied spectators, 
Colorado staged a “photo finish,” winning 
48 to 47. 

The lead changed hands three times in 
the last 40 seconds. With N.Y.U. on top 





by one point, Byron (Whizzer) White— 
Colorado’s All-American football player 
and Rhodes scholar—pivoted under the 
basket to drop the ball through. As the 
clock ticked away, the New Yorkers dupli- 
cated. But Don Hendricks, the Buffaloes’ 
forward, didn’t lose hope. Grabbing the 
ball in mid-court, he arched a shot 45 feet 
through the hoop as the game ended. 

The deciding game was dull by com- 
parison. Temple University, with Don 
Shields—the tournament’s outstanding 
player—scoring sixteen points, trampled 
Colorado 60 to 36. 

Denver: Any amateur basketball team 
is eligible for the national A.A.U. cham- 
pionship. This year 55 clubs and colleges— 
ten more than in 1937—entered the list. 

The final game in the Municipal Audi- 
torium was one of the most exciting in the 
national’s $l-year history. The Kansas 
City Healeys proved themselves two points 
better than the Denver Safeways, last 
year’s winners. Fred Pralle, Healey guard 
from Kansas University, broke up a 38 to 
38 tie by sinking a one-hand shot in the 
last half minute. 





Squash Wolf 


Year after year the Big Bad Wolf of 
squash tennis pushes open the door of a 
32 x 18% court,* conquers whoever is in- 
side, and struts out again with the na- 
tional amateur title. He’s a grim-jawed 
Wolf with scraggly hair and a springy step, 
but he wouldn’t attempt to conceal his 
identity. His first name is Harry. 

Everyone who plays squash tennis— 





*See Letters, page 2. 
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Temple outjumps Colorado 60 to 36 
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The Wolf of squash 


fastest of all indoor racquet sports—recog- 
nizes Harry Wolf as the most consistent 
amateur champion in the game’s history. 
He proved it again last week at the Cres- 
cent Athletic Club, in New York City, by 
winning his ninth consecutive champion- 
ship (a string two longer than Bill Tilden 
achieved in lawn tennis). This time Wolf’s 
final victim was Phil Moore (son of Rob- 
ert Moore, Wolf’s first teacher) by a lop- 
sided score of 15-8, 15-12, 15-8. 

Wolf hasn’t dropped a single game all 
season. As things look now, his reign will 
continue for years to come—though he’s 
30. His feet are as nimble as ever, and his 
choice of position shows improvement as 
he grows older and wiser. After wham- 
ming the jack-rabbit ball on a journey 
around the four walls, he instinctively runs 
to the spot where his opponent’s return is 
likely to come flying. It takes a phenome- 
nal ace to prevent Wolf from getting his 
racquet on the ball before it hits the floor 
twice. 

When he does retire, Wolf won’t be 
just another ex-athlete sitting at a fireside, 
dreaming of the past. He has enough in- 
terests and hobbies for half a dozen men— 
raising roses and dahlias in a hothouse be- 
hind his Upper Montclair, N.J., home; 
breeding chow dogs; two children (daugh- 
ter, 21 months and son, 7 weeks) ; billiards; 
pool; contract bridge with his wife (the 
former lawn tennis star, Alice Francis); 
stamp collecting; a scrapbook of newspa- 
per clippings about himself; and whacking 
dandelions with a golf club on his front 
lawn. 


The ‘Perfect Player’ 


In 1927 Mercer Beasley, tennis teacher, 
found Franciszek Pajkowski shagging balls 
on a Milwaukee court. Impressed by the 
Polish lad’s agility, Beasley decided to 
mold him into a “mechanically perfect” 
player. 

Day after day the wrinkled-faced coach 
fed his protégé practice balls. He also fed 
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him food and pocket money—this 11-year- 
old son of a scrub woman, hadn’t a cent 
to his name. Beasley, with a wife and two 
children of his own, even took Frankie 
under his roof. 

But it was all a mistake. Frankie Parker 
_—as the phenomenon now called himself— 
developed one of the best backhands, and 
also one of the worst forehands known to 
tennis. And last week, 22-year-old Frankie 
married Beasley’s 40-year-old wife Audrey, 
who had just obtained a Reno divorce on 
charges of cruelty. 

Beasley said: “Last February both came 
to me and told me in my own house that 
they were in love. They said the romance 
had been going on for three years. . . I 
don’t feel antagonistic . . . If I’ve lost a 
love set, well, chin up.” 





SPORT NOTES 


¢ Because heat normally sizzles in Japan 
during late summer, the opening date of 
Tokyo’s 1940 Olympics has been shifted 
from Aug. 25 to Sept. 21. 

The International Olympic Committee, 
meeting at Cairo, Egypt, last week voted 
the change over protests of delegates from 
the United States, Great Britain, and 
France. The decision may force the United 
States to send a skeleton team. Many 
college athletes won’t be able to compete 
because the new date conflicts with the 
opening of fall terms. 


q Five years ago Willard S. Karn was one 
of the foremost contract bridge players. 
Suddenly he disappeared from headlines. 
In a New York Supreme Court last week, 
Karn charged he was forced into retirement 
by false rumors that he had been caught 
cheating at bridge. He brought a $1,000,- 
000 damage suit against the Culbertsons, 
Oswald Jacoby, and four others. 


{ Unless new sponsors are found, there'll 
be no $67,500 Vanderbilt Cup auto race 
at Roosevelt Raceway, Long Island, this 
summer. The original promoters, having 
lost $1,000,000 in the past two years, gave 
up last week. 





RADIO 


Austria’s Annexation 
Illustrates Radio’s Growth in 
Power to Inform 





History’s most widely heard broadcast 
emanated from a tower of Windsor Castle 
in December 1936 when King Edward VIII 
told the world he had decided to swap his 
crown for “the woman I love.” No single 
event during Hitler’s annexation of Aus- 
tria commanded such interest but Ameri- 
cans who listened in witnessed the most 
complete coverage of a historical crisis 
ever achieved by the radio. 
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From Washington, D. C., to the State of 
Washington, fans heard Hitler’s triumphal 
progress from Berlin through Linz to Vien- 
na—first instance of the radio following a 
dictator across a frontier. 

The National Broadcasting Co. began 
the short-wave show Friday, Mar. 11, from 
Paris, with a survey of the situation by 
Laurence Hills, head of The New York 
Herald Tribune’s foreign staff. William 
Shirer, CBS Central European director, 
flew from Vienna to London to give Amer- 
ica—in a special Saturday broadcast— 
Vienna’s reaction to invasion. That after- 
noon Max Jordan, German-born NBC rep- 
resentative who preceded Hitler to Vienna, 
scored a lucky scoop: describing the Linz 
public square demonstration from Vienna, 
Jordan broke off when the Fiihrer began 
speaking—and NBC carried Hitler’s first 
speech on Austrian soil, with hastily in- 
terpolated translations. 

Sunday and Monday CBS devoted two 
expensive evening half-hours to radio 
tours of Europe’s capitals. Ellen Wilkinson, 
Labor M.P., voiced British reaction; 
Pierre Huss, International News Service 
Berlin head, measured German opinion in 
careful, censored phrases; correspondents 
summed up the crisis in Paris and Vienna; 
and Lewis Schwellenbach of Washington 
and Bryan Duffy of Wisconsin, Senate 
Foreign Affairs committeemen, broadcast 
the echoes from Capitol Hill. 

For five days the networks canceled 
commercial programs right and left. Bills 
for cablegrams, transatlantic phone calls, 
and monitor communication (by which 
engineers talk between continents, but 
don’t go on the air) mounted steadily in 
New York headquarters—from which all 
the programs were arranged. The WOR- 
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Mutual system joined its big brothers for 
a short-wave pickup of Hitler’s arrival in 
Vienna and Monday night speech from the 
Hotel Imperial. Sleepless engineers and 
weary program schedulers on both CBS 
and NBC put Hitler’s victory address 
from the Heldenplatz, and Mussolini’s 
postscript, on the transoceanic air lane 
the following day. 


*| Austria was largely conquered through 
the air. By radio Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg announced the plebiscite that 
served as an excuse for the German in- 
vasion. Two days later, from the same 
station, he bid Austria farewell. In Berlin 
Hitler, Goebbels, and Géring indulged in 
Nordic chest-beating before the micro- 
phone. From Radio Vienna, Nazi Chan- 
cellor Seyss-Inquart acclaimed the union 
of German peoples; a later broadcast an- 
nounced the Reichswehr’s invasion. Radio 
loudspeakers in the village squares of Ger- 
many and Italy carried Hitler’s three 
speeches (Monday night, Tuesday morn- 
ing, Friday morning) and Mussolini’s com- 
ment, to the last peasant. 





Bluebeard Cooper and the Eighth Wife 


ENTERTAINMENT 





Romance and Mayhem: 
Another Couple Slugs it Out 
in ‘Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife’ 


In the old days movies, whatever their 
other faults, preserved a certain chivalry 
toward the weaker sex. James Cagney, in 
“Public Enemy” may have plopped a 
grapefruit in Mae Clark’s face; Edward G. 
Robinson, in “Smart Money,” undoubted- 
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ly kicked a lady where it would do her the 
most good and him the least harm. But 
such assaults were rare. Today the screen’s 


presentation of heroes socking, spanking, — 


and in other ways violently disciplining 
heroines is equaled only by the numerous 
examples of the latter returning the en- 
dearments with interest. 

Due to the popularity of the daffy com- 
edy cycle, now several years old, the ma- 
jority of the screen’s glamour girls has 
found it advisable to indulge in such slap- 
stick shenanigans. Nevertheless, the time 
is overripe for movie moguls to think up 
something new. Only last week “Love, 
Honor and Behave” offered a spirited—if 
tardy—version of love’s young slug-fest, 
and this week, in Paramount’s BLUEBEARD’s 
Eicutx Wire, Claudette Colbert and Gary 
Cooper give each other the works with 
only minor variations. 

This comedy—a French play by Alfred 
Savoir, adapted by Charlton Andrews, 
came to the Broadway stage in 1922 and 
later, with Gloria Swanson, to the silent 
screen. In its current revival, by Charles 
Brackett and Billy Wilder, an American 
millionaire (Cooper) meets a poor but 
titled French girl (Colbert) at the pajama 
counter of a Riviera haberdashery, pursues 
her to a swimming raft with a water bi- 
cycle, and stampedes her into an engage- 
ment with the aid of Louis XIV’s bathtub. 

The fact that Monsieur le millionaire 
forgot to mention the slight matter of 
seven ex-wives accounts for the story’s 
frivolous development; a marriage in name 
only, a comically contrived divorce, and 
true love’s recourse to spanking, biting, 
and the aid of a sanitarium’s strait jacket. 

Many of these capers aren’t as funny as 
they might have been if time and over- 
usage hadn’t dulled their zest, but the 
film’s talented stars, aided by Edward 
Everett Horton, David Niven, and Her- 
man Bing manage to make “Bluebeard’s 
Eighth Wife” lively and generally amus- 
ing. And because it is directed by Ernst 
Lubitsch*—exponent of the subtle rather 
than the slam-bang—sophisticated humor 
spiced with the famous Lubitsch “touches” 
contrasts refreshingly with the story’s 
rowdier moments. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Giru or THE GOLDEN West (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): Based on the David 
Belasco melodrama (1905) that later be- 
came an opera, this ponderous two-hour 
long musical “western” will try the pa- 
tience of even the Jeanette MacDonald- 
Nelson Eddy fans. As a covered-wagon 
child who blossoms into sole saloon owner 
of a California mining town, the soprano 
undulates her hips and drawls you-alls. 





*This is the German director’s 67th film, but 
his last for the Paramount studio, to which he 
has been under contract for eleven years. 


Eddy is even less convincing as an Ameri- 
can orphan who grows up to be a dashing 
Mexican bandit. Both stars, however, sing 
a good score with their usual effectiveness. 
Walter Pidgeon, Leo Carrillo. 


Dancerous To Know (Paramount): 
Torpid, unconvincing melodrama, based 
on an Edgar Wallace play and given a sem- 
blance of excitement by Akim Tamiroff’s 
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suavely sinister portrayal of a racketeer. | 


ConDEMNED WoMeEN (RKO-Radio): | 
With this romance between a prison doc. 
tor (Louis Hayward) and a convicted | 
shoplifter (Sally Eilers), most of the ho. | 
kum-pocus of “big-house” melodrama jg 
transposed to a women’s prison. The re. | J 
sulting story is often realistic and exciting, | 
despite its implausibility. 
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One frequently hears a theatre- 
goer complain that some play or per- 
formance he has seen isn’t at all what 
the critics said it was and that, accord- 
ingly, the critics must be crazy. The 
percentage of truth in the matter is 
pretty generally fifty. The theatregoer 
is often right in his contention that 
what he has seen isn’t what the critics 
said it was, whether for better or for 
worse. But he is also often wrong in be- 
lieving that what he has seen is exactly 
what the critics saw. Sometimes funny 
things happen between the time the 
critics have reviewed a play and per- 
formance and the time the theatregoer 
gets around to looking at them. In the 
interests of both parties, I went back to 
a number of theatres this week and 
herewith submit my findings. 

The performance of “Of Mice and 
Men,” the best new American play to 
have been shown this season, has be- 
come so slow in tempo since the opening 
night that a certain measure of its ini- 
tial admirable effect has gone to pieces. 

In the case of “Shadow and Sub- 
stance,” that best of all the season’s 
importations and a play that has 
brought a signal beauty to the local 
stage, the setting of the house, which is 
described by the author as “excellently 
furnished and evidence of the refined 
character of the Canon,” has been 
economically depleted of its appropriate 
furniture since the opening and _ in- 
vested instead with furnishings acutely 
suited to an Alabama Baptist’s front 
parlor. 

Burgess Meredith’s performance in 
“The Star-Wagon,” highly praised by 
the critics, is now woefully second-rate. 
He is warbling his lines instead of 
speaking them. Several changes have 
also been made in the play’s text. 

The company presently playing 
“Brother Rat” is an inferior one and 
the exhibit has lost a lot of its original 
spirit. 

Ruth Gordon has happily got rid of 





Second Look 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


some of her disturbing mannerisms in 
the earlier portion of “A Doll’s House,” 
but the revival remains a faulty one. 
Nor has the substitution of Kent Smith 
for Dennis King and of Frederic Tozere 
for Paul Lukas helped matters. 

Gertrude Lawrence has not let down 
her performance in “Susan and God”; 
as a matter of fact, she has improved it 
with some amusing by-play. This is 
fortunate, since several members of the 
company are hurting the general per- 
formance by devoting themselves to a 
periodic intense scrutiny of the audi- 
ence, as if avidly seeking to spot friends, 
bill collectors, or Japanese spies. 

The “Tobacco Road” troupe plainly 
shows that it is tired, and who can 
blame it? It went through the play on 
the night I conducted my clinical in- 
vestigation with such listlessness that 
one expected it momentarily to lie down 
on the stage in toto and go to sleep. 

The revue, “Who’s Who,” taken for 
a mortal ride by many of the critics, 
has been speeded up and improved by 
the elimination of all the duller sketches. 

The bad puns, the silly pinchy-winchy 
game and other such features had been 
eliminated from “All That Glitters,” 
which made it transiently less depressing 
if permanently not any more deserving 
of a niche in the Hall of Fame. 

On the occasion of my revisit to 
“Three Waltzes,” an alternate vocalist 
was singing Michael Bartlett’s role and 
he hardly made a satisfactory substi- 
tute. Unless my eyes deceived me, there 
has also been an economical paring of 
the dancers and chorus. But Kitty Car- 
lisle’s performance has not fallen off. 

The company playing “The Woman’ 
needs some attention from the director. 
It is obviously still trying hard to do its 
best, but the long run has had its ef- 
fect and there is the usual unconscious 
let-down that comes from protracted 
repetition and tedious familiarity. 
Claire Carleton now has the Betty Law- 
ford bathtub role and isn’t bad. 
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Mr. Broun and Mr. pana: 
The Columnist Arranges to Speak 
the Other Half of His Mind 


Just after Heywood Broun became presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Guild in 
1933, Roy W. Howard asked Columnist 
Broun to interview President Broun for the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper. The Guild was 
new in those days and, like some other pub- 
lishers, the Scripps-Howard management 
was inclined to be indulgently skeptical 
about the infant union. So “Mr. Broun,” 
the columnist, recorded the views of “Mr. 
pane” (President, American Newspaper 
Guild), and the papers printed the piece 
without a qualm. 


It made a good story and a good joke 
then. But the times, the publishers, and the 
Guild have changed. The Guild has grown, 
but so have the publishers’ doubts—and 
Broun some time ago promised his employ- 
ers he wouldn’t use their pages to plug his 
union. Also, thousands of newspaper men 
have become union men. Some of the 
thoughtful ones have begun to ponder the 
implications of their dual status. As for Mr. 
Broun himself, he has got all tangled up 
with Mr. pana. 

Not that there is any tangle in the minds 
of Mr. Broun and Mr. pana. 

“As a columnist,” said Mr. Broun last 
week, “I am not supposed to be a plate- 
glass window. I am almost invited to ex- 
press my opinions. But if I were given a 
news assignment, I could still give both 
sides an even break. I don’t think, and I 


know publishers who don’t think, that news 
has been colored because reporters are in 
the Guild and the C.1.0.” 

Nevertheless, the tangle does exist in 
other people’s minds. Columnist (or was 
it President?) Broun told a yarn about the 
Guild’s early days, when Roy Howard was 
getting worried and was beginning to won- 
der whether he could expect impartial re- 
porting of labor news if he granted the 
union a closed shop. At that time the Guild 
had not yet shifted from the A.F. of L. to 
the C.1.0., and Columnist Broun said to 
Howard: “Of course you can get fair re- 
porting. Suppose you thought William 
Green had done something wrong. The 
Guild is an A.F. of L. union, but I’d be 
delighted to write a story giving William 
Green hell.” 

Since then both Columnist and President 
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Academy Winners. The National Academy of Design at its 113th annual exhibition last week awarded 
$4,500 and three gold medals to outstanding American artists. To Frank Mechau Jr., who is now painting a 





mural for the Post Office Department in 
Washington, went the $700 Altman landscape 
prize for his ‘Last of the Wild Horses’ (above). 
Erwin Springweiler received the Ellin P. 
Speyer Memorial Prize for his ‘Anteater’ (be- 
low). Clyde Singer’s ‘Barn Dance’ (left) won 
a Julius Hallgarten award. 
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, Wide World 
Mr. Broun, alias PANG 


Broun have given William Green plenty of 
what for. Early this year, while Green and 
the A.F. of L. executive council were meet- 
ing in Miami, Columnist Broun fashioned 
a smoothly nasty account of the Federa- 
tion’s efforts to “streamline” Green and 
make him lovely in the public eye. Philip 
Pearl, the A.F. of L. publicity man who 
is responsible for the alterations, retaliated 
against Columnist Broun by barring 
President Broun from a Federation press 
conference. 

Recently one of President Broun’s C.1.0. 
colleagues manifested a similar spirit. In 
the leftish New Republic, Columnist 
Broun referred to the head of the United 
Automobile Workers: “I have met and 
talked to Homer Martin several times, 
and to me he seems a stuffed shirt and a 
complete phony.” Said Martin: “I think 
it is poor policy for the leader of one 
C.1.0. union to engage in personal at- 
tacks on another in the public press.” 


With this kind of thing going on, Col- 


umnist Broun understands that some of 
his writings are read, not as the work of a 
newspaper man, but as the views of a par- 
tisan union leader. He doesn’t think it mat- 
ters much, and he sees a way out. Last 
week he took on a new job. 





‘By Heywood Broun’ 


The new “Broun paper” is the weekly 
C.1.0. News, edited in Washington by the 
C.1.0.’s publicity director, Len Decaux, 
and designed both as a vehicle for labor 
news and as a source sheet for other union 
papers. Last week the C.1.0. News stepped 
up from four to eight tabloid-size pages, 
featured its first column “By Heywood 
Broun,” and solicited the patronage of the 
C.1.0.’s 35 unions and 4,000,000 claimed 
members. To the paper’s 60,000 subscribers 
(at 3 cents per copy, $1 per year) Broun 
offered a discussion of the “white collar 
worker” and the need of a better phrase to 
describe that segment of humanity. This 


week he will post a small prize for the best 
suggestion. 

Broun first offered to do the column for 
nothing, then thought better of it; lest he 
establish a precedent for giving his work 
away, the C.1.0. News will pay him $1 or 
$2 per week. If the column catches, Broun 
thinks he may find a field and a livelihood 
—nothing like the $700 per week he now 
receives, but a decent living—in writing for 
labor newspapers as a union authority on 
union matters. 

Popular in New York, Broun’s daily 
amalgam of liberal comment, pleasantry, 
and venom has never clicked in the na- 
tional syndicate field. The New York 
World-Telegram publishes it every week- 
day; it tops Scripps columns in Columbus, 
Ohio; but several other papers in the chain 
print it occasionally or ignore it. Twenty- 
odd non-Scripps papers buy it from United 
Feature Syndicate. 

A weekly essay by Broun also appears in 
The New Republic. In that pinkly cloudy 
space, anything goes. He swings at his foes 
in the worlds of labor and literature, at the 
conservative press, even at Roy Howard 
(Newsweek, Oct. 11, 1937). But all in all, 
he writes there as a professional commenta- 
tor upon national affairs. In his latest out- 
let, he emerges as one union man address- 
ing other union men, with no complications 
of duality involved. 


{Since 1930, syndicates have swamped 
the newspaper market with new features. 
Some have caught on: most have died 
young. 

A survey in last week’s Editor & Pub- 
lisher showed no less than 58 comics and 
features originated before 1920 are still 
thriving. Oldest are love-lorn columns: 
Elizabeth Meriwether Gilmer’s “Dorothy 
Dix” (1896), and Marie Manning’s 
“Beatrice Fairfax” (1900). Dean of cur- 
rent comics: The Katzenjammer Kids 
(1897) . 





‘By Jack Dempsey’ 


In the ten years since he quit boxing, 
Jack Dempsey has become an enterprising 
businessman. He runs two restaurants in 
New York and the Dempsey-Vanderbilt 
Hotel at Miami Beach, and last month 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., drug and 
liquor distributors, launched a new blend- 
ed rye, “Jack Dempsey’s Whiskey.” Next 
week the ex-hobo, ex-champion, and ex- 
movie actor will branch into a new line 
with the first issue of Jack Dempsey’s Mag- 
azine, a 10-cent sports monthly. 

Dempsey’s principal contribution is his 
name. Though the masthead lists him as 
editor, ideas for the new magazine actually 
generate beneath the bald dome of Asso- 
ciate Editor Ned Brown, former high- 
school chemistry teacher, once sports edi- 
tor of The New York Morning World. The 
editorial formula: half pictures, half ar- 
ticles signed by leading sport figures. 


— 





Hearst ‘Abdicates’ 


One of the perennials of American jour. 


nalism took a great stride toward retire. | 


ment last week. William Randolph Hearst 
74, half a century a publisher, now “con. 
scious of the uncertainties of life,” ap- 
pointed Clarence J. Shearn, Hearst lawyer 
and former New York Supreme Court Jus. 
tice, as voting trustee for all stock in Ameri- 
can Newspapers, Inc., chief Hearst holding 
company. “To facilitate handling of his es. 
tate,” the publisher thus surrendered finan- 
cial control of his empire—which employs 
27,000 persons and includes 23 newspapers, 
The American Weekly, nine American 
magazines, and three in England. But he 
retains his rights to the profits and edj- 
torial control of his publications. 

The past ten months have seen these 
important steps in the liquidation of 
Hearst holdings: publication ended of The 
Rochester (N.Y.) Journal and Sunday 
American; merger of The New York Amer- 
ican and Evening Journal; leasing of The 
Washington Times to Eleanor Patterson; 
consolidation of International News and 
Universal Services; sale of a silver col- 
lection in London for $108,000; announce- 
ment three weeks ago (NEWSWEEK Mar, 
14) that his $15,000,000 art collection is 
for sale. 
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Fashion Slave Drivers: 





Couturiers’ Methods Exposed by | 


a New York Couturiére 


Style and fashion are synonymous to 
most people, but not to Elizabeth Hawes, 
dress designer. Style, she says, embodies 
the spirit of the time—its architecture, 
clothes, furniture; it is not subject to the 
whims of any set of people. But as the 
title of Miss Hawes’ new book puts it, 
Fasuion Is Sprnacu. 

Fashion, Shakespeare’s “deformed thief,” 
is a creature of the advertising agencies 
and sales forces of large wholesale houses. 
It is responsible for pink bathrooms, and 
afternoon dresses on shopgirls. It put Em- 
press Eugénie hats on American women 


one September, and whipped them off | 


“when all those old feathers were sold.” 

“Fashion is so shrouded in mystery,” 
says the author, “so far away and so for- 
eign, so complicated, and so boring . - - 
that it has become a complete anachronism 
in modern life. One good laugh, and the 
deformed thief would vanish into the 
past.” 

The fact is that the would-be woman of 
fashion in America is being stung, says 


Hawes. She isn’t getting what she wants; | 


she’s getting what she is told to buy by the 
mysterious “they” who decree this and 
that and whose identity is unknown to 
all, including Miss Hawes. This woman }s 
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trying to be chic, but she achieves only 
spinach. “God help her.” 


Career---- 

Back in the 1920’s, a seasonal event in 
Paris was the arrival of buyers for the 
openings of the big couturiers—Chanel, 
Lanvin, Patou, Schiaparelli, etc. Buyers 
came from all over the world to see new 
creations and steal ideas, to be copied 
later at home and sold cheap. With each 
buyer went an assistant, known to the 
trade as a “sketcher.” The sketcher’s quali- 
fications were an eye for color, cut, and 
detail, and a good memory. His or her job 


Newsphotos 


Elizabeth Hawes 


was to draw a working plan of the frock to 
be copied. For a time one of these wolves 
in chic clothing was Elizabeth Hawes. She 
sketched for one of the big New York 
wholesalers and made a handsome salary 
—until she got disgusted. 

She is a born dressmaker; dolls were her 
first clients, and at 12 she spent most of 
her time thinking about clothes, and after 
graduation she went straight to Paris for 
a dressmaking job. Her first, at $20 a 
month, was with a copy house, a sort of 
fashion speak-easy, where, if they knew 
you, you could get a Chanel or Patou 
model cheap. Miss Hawes finally sickened 
of this branch of the business and got a 
job with Nicole Groult’s small but exclu- 
sive dress shop. 

But she wanted to design clothes in 
America for American women. In 1928 she 
quit Paris and opened her first specialty 
shop in New York. It weathered the de- 
pression, and today Hawes Inc., ranks at 
the top among American makers of good 
(and expensive) clothes. 

On St. Patrick’s Day, at her shop on 
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Getting invoices into the mails promptly 
usually brings back the money quickly. 
Mailing out invoices (and all other multiple 
copy forms) on time is no problem to the 
thousands of businesses who use the Egry 
Speed-Feed. This amazing attachment in 
one minute converts any typewriter into a 
practical billing machine without change 
in typewriter construction or operation or 
interfering with its use as a correspondence 
machine. Adds no burden to the typewriter. 
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By automatically inserting and removing 
carbons, the Egry Speed-Feed eliminates 
the wasteful, time-consuming, costly oper- 
ations required to manually prepare forms 
for typing, which, on a six-part form 
amounts to as much as $7 per thousand 
sets. All the operator’s time is productive 
and the daily output of typed forms in- 
creased 50% or more. But, even more, the 
Speed-Feed, with Egry continuous forms, 
eliminates the use of expensive, one-time 
pre-inserted carbon forms, loose forms and 
carbons and other outdated methods. 


Type all multiple copy forms with the 
Egry Speed-Feed, with copies for every 
department made at a single writing. Get 
your billing into the mails on time. 


Demonstrations can be 
arranged in your own 
office without cost or ob- 
ligation. Consult tele- 
phone directory for the 
name of Egry salesagent 
or write to Dayton. 
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That Was a Good Lecture 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Evccept in a revolutionary crisis, 
political or religious, I wonder whether 
anyone at all is ever persuaded to 
change his notions by any public ad- 
dress—oration, lecture, paper read at a 
scholarly association, or what not. And 
even in the crises, I suspect that it is 
the general hypnotic emotion of the 
hour and no reasoned wisdom of the 
speaker that does the changing. When 
an unknown Adolf Hitler told the 
crowd that they had been betrayed, he 
gave them leave to say aloud what, 
feebly, they had thought in silence. Had 
he been telling them anything new, 
they would have not have listened. 

On any lecture, the common verdict, 
delivered with the happiest smugness 
as the judge drives home, is: “That was 
a good talk; that fellow agrees with 
what I’ve always thought.” And the 
next commonest is just the opposite. 

There is an art of listening to lectures 
as well as an art of speaking, and now 
that I am back in the stilly uplands of 
New York, ne’er no more to roam, no, 
not so far as Philadelphia, I want to 
give some timid advice to such persons 
as, for no reasons I could ever under- 
stand, do go to hear writers drone 
aloud. 

If a speaker is too “radical” or too 
“conservative” for you; if he suggests 
that your nation, your state, even your 
own city in which you own real estate, 
is not yet perfect; if he questions 
whether the spirit of Lincoln invariably 


guides John Hamilton and whether Jef- 


ferson is practically indistinguishable 
from Jim Farley; if he questions the 
ultimate perfection of either the Jews 
or the Anti-Semites; if he states either 
that Youth today is as gallant as it 
has ever been or that it is as badly 
and sketchily educated as it has ever 
been— 

Then, on your way home, do not con- 
demn the speaker—such a waste of the 
money you paid for your seat, you 
know—until you have gently considered 
whether he may not be right and your- 
self wrong. 

And contrariwise, if he shouts halle- 
lujahs for your local factories, universi- 
ties, authors, freedom of the press, high- 
minded philanthropists, or new railway 
station, do not be misled by the fact 
that this exactly agrees with your own 
opinion into certainty that the gent, so 
handsome and high-lighted up there on 


the platform, was the clearest-thinking 
and tenderest and most patriotic itin- 
erant prophet that had honored your 
city since the visitations of Danial Web- 
ster, Aimee McPherson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and even Dale Carnegie. 


I can understand why lecture ad- 
dicts go to look at British explorers, 
Russian princesses, and Balinese dancers, 
because they have pretty lantern slides 
or tiaras or legs. But it is incompre- 
hensible why in fairly large numbers 
they flock out to view a novelist or a 
poet. Is it because they hope he will be 
even funnier to look at than to read? 
Certainly it cannot be because they 
have any desire to hear him, because the 
whole vast percentage of any given city 
—at least .0009 per cent—that even 
knows there are such things as lectures 
unite to wear out the Talent (ranking 
him with but after saxophone players 
and Sally Rand) and thus to keep him 
from vigorously expressing what little 
he may have to say anyway. Supposedly 
he is there to put on his best show from 
8:15 to 9:1434—since no lecturer, how- 
ever noble, has ever existed who hasn’t 
stolen at least a quarter minute from 
the traditional hour of spouting. But 
actually, by urging him to attend and 
to talk all through a dinner just before 
the lecture, to hand out wisdom to re- 
porters all afternoon, to write auto- 
graphs for young gentlemen lurking 
with small albums behind marble pil- 
lars, and to speak dulcetly to all the 
forgotten cousins who telephone him, 
the powers combine so to exhaust him 
that he must be a Herculean fellow, or 
keep himself going by the use of the 
more sinister drugs, if, when he finally 
staggers to the hour of lecturing, he is 
to get through it at all without the use 
of anecdotes about Gladstone and the 
intelligence of dogs. 


But if I cannot understand why 
auditors go to lectures, I do understand 
why the lecturer goes. In every town, 
every college, he meets some dozen 
people—lyceum managers, reporters, 
doctors, teachers—who will delight him 
and teach him anew how diverting and 
gay and hopeful are these states in a 
world otherwise gone gray in the 
shadows of dictators and tired young 
kings. 
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67th Street, Miss Hawes plied all comer | 


with Scotch and launched her book and 
her new line of spring clothes at the same 
time. (Fasuion Is Sprnacu. 337 pages, 
107,000 words. Random House, New Y or}. 
$2.75.) 





Maugham Sums Up 


“For me the race is nearly run. Let 
those who like me take me as I am and 
let the rest leave me.” So says Somerset 
Maugham at 63. It isn’t a conventional 


biography that he writes in THe Summing | 
Ur. There is no chronology and no weary | 


recitation of relatives. It is rather a book 
of essays on everything, loosely bound by 
threads of personal history. It’s also de- 
lightful reading. 

The book reveals the realistic mind of 
one who loves his work and knows his 
limitations, and who claims he has “more 
character than brains and more brains 
than specific gifts.” There are several 
trenchant chapters on the theatre, play- 
wrights, and actors. Eschewing prophecy, 
Maugham does say in conclusion that he 
thinks the prose play will soon be a thing 
of the past. 

As an artist, Maugham is “incapable 
of complete surrender. And so, never hay- 
ing felt some of the fundamental emotions 
of normal men, it is impossible that my 
work should have the intimacy, the broad 


human touch and animal serenity which | 


alone can _ give.” 
310 pages, 80,000 
York. 


the greatest writers 
(Tue Summuna UP. 
words. Doubleday, Doran, New 
$2.50.) 


OTHER BOOKS 


Uncte Tom’s Cuiwpren. By Richard 
Wright. 317 pages, 65,000 words. Harpers, 
New York. $2.50. Four short stories full 
of honest anger and beautiful prose, re- 
lating the woes of Southern Negroes in a 
white world. By one of them. 


Tue Men I Kuxep. By Brigadier Gen- 
eral Frank Percy Crozier. 269 pages, 68, 
000 words. Doubleday, Doran, New York. 
$2. Memoirs of a British brass hat whieh 
set the military clique in England by the 
ears last year and may achieve similar re- 
sults in America. The title refers to British 
and allied soldiers who were shot by their 
own officers. 


NEW 


-Nercusornoop. By Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch. 301 pages, 84,000 words. IIlustra- 
tions. Norton, New York. $2.50. The story 
of Greenwich House by one of New York’s 
most distinguished and intelligent settle- 
ment workers. 


Sounp or Rowtocks. By Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. 343 pages, 45,000 words. Harper, 
New York. $2.50. A novel of feuds and 
jealousy on the Nantucket Coast by 4 
writer who knows how to handle such 
things. Grim. 
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RELIGION nationalist. After the benediction a gold- 1928, fortified by Mussolini, Zog pro- 
ae robed priest intoned, “Long live King claimed himself Moslem king of a nation 
fee Log and Noli Make Up Zog! Long live the Princesses! God preserve of Roman and Orthodox Catholics and 

me | the prosperity of Albania!” Mohammedans. 
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Orn, ton Albanians Sunday of last week and a tion against the Albanian regime. Zog, who and his monarch caused Balkan students 
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Born: 


In Hamilton, Ont., JOHN ALDEN 
8rd, to Mr. and Mrs. John Alden, de- 
scendants of the “speak for yourself, 
John” celebrated by Longfellow. For 300 
years the first child born to a John Alden 
has been a boy. There have been no 
Priscillas. 





Adopted: 
By IRENE DUNNE, 33, screen ac- 


tress, and her husband, Dr. Francis Griffin, 
New York dentist; 4-year-old Anna Mary 
Bush, renamed Mary Frances Dunne. 
Taken from the New York Foundling Hos- 
pital, she has been living with her foster 
parents a year. 





Birthday: 


PIERCE BUTLER, Supreme Court 
Justice, 72, St. Patrick’s Day. A Minneso- 
ta Democrat appointed by President Hard- 
ing, he’s the fourth oldest, third in point 
of service, second most conservative. 


NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Brit- 
ish Premier, 69, Mar. 18. He told a press 
party in his honor: “Freedom may some- 
times degenerate into irresponsibility, but 

. . everything that is false, insincere, or 
untruthful is sooner or later thrown out.” 





Married: 


In Jersey City, after a courtship of 44 
years, CHARLES RUDOLPH DIEFFEN- 
BACH, 66, blind coal salesman and New 
Jersey Blind Commission secretary; to 
Louise Sundermann, 66, whom he has 
never seen. They met when both were 22, 
sang together in the Second Reformed 
Church choir for 25 years. She wasn’t sur- 
prised when he proposed: “I knew he 
would sooner or later . . . What with all 
these hasty marriages and quick divorces, 
there’s something to be said for waiting 
and making sure you were meant for each 
other.” 


At Santa Barbara, Calif... GEORGE 
MERCER NAIRNE, son of Lady Violet 
Astor; and Barbara Dempsey Chase, 
polo-playing heiress. Major John Jacob 
Astor, owner of The Times of London, is 
Nairne’s stepfather; the late George V 
was his godfather. 





Annulment Sought: 


In New York, by MRS. HORTENSE 
ODLUM, president of Bonwit Teller; from 
Dr. Porfilio Dominici, Dominican Repub- 
lic physician whom she married two years 
ago. She charged that he had misrep- 
resented his financial and social position. 


Her first husband, Floyd B. Odlum, heads 
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the Atlas Corporation which controls Bon- 
wit Teller. 





Divorced: 


In Reno, on grounds of cruelty, 
RALPH McALLISTER INGERSOLL, 
vice president and general manager of 
Time, Inc.; by the former M. Elizabeth 
Carden, whom he married in 1926. 


Lime Lit: 
ANN CORIO, 25, highest-paid strip 


teaser, now heading her own vaudeville 








Wide World 


Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Nairne 


troupe. She has separated from her man- 


ager-husband, Emmet Callahan (“the 
divorce will come later”) but denies an 
injured eye had anything to do with it: 
“Why, who would want to hit Ann Corio 
in the eye?” 


Retired: 


From transatlantic service, the Cunard 
White Star liner, BERENGARIA, world’s 
third largest passenger ship, after three un- 
explained fires in five weeks had damaged 
cabins and the first-class lounge. The Le- 
viathan’s 26-year-old sister ship—origi- 
nally Germany’s Imperator—was awarded 
to Great Britain as war reparation. 





Awarded: 


The $500,000 stork-derby prize left 
by Charles Vance Millar to the Toronto 
woman who would bear the most chil- 
dren within ten years after his death. 
Equal-share winners: Annie Smith, 34, 





fireman’s wife; Kathleen Nagle, 35, un. 

employed carpenter’s wife; Lucy Alice / 
Timleck, 38, city employe’s wife; and 
Isabel MacLean, 34, provincial govern. 
ment employe’s wife—each with nine | 
eligible children. 3 


arr: 
? : 





Offered: 
By JOHN McCORMACK, tenor, his | 


candidacy for the presidency of Ireland 
“if the De Valera and Cosgrave parties 
want me,” and his American citizenship | 
does not bar him. Irish political circles | 
regarded his offer without enthusiasm. 





> ' 
Denied: 
By LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI, Phila- 


delphia Symphony conductor, and Greta 
Garbo, screen star, that they intend to 
marry. She called Stokowski only “a 
friend who has seen much and offered to 
show me some of the beauty of the 
world.” 





Ailing: 

In Vienna, with a glandular disorder, 
DR. SIGMUND FREUD, Jewish “father 
of psychoanalysis.” Because of his age— 
told of the Nazi 








82—he hadn’t been 
annexation. 
Died 
Of a heart attack, in New York, 
COL. JOHN WING PRENTISS, 62, | 


who four times tried to buy out Henry 
Ford. In 1904 a young would-be broker 
strode into the office of Hornblower & 
Weeks. “Sorry, no jobs,” said his inter- 
viewer, “but if something should turn up, 
when could you start?” In answer Prentiss 
hung up his coat. A year and a half later 
he was a partner in the Wall Street firm, 
which has handled financing for General 
Motors, Hudson Motors, and Chevrolet. 
Henry Ford only laughed at Prentiss’ 
$1,000,000,000 offer. 


ae 


After three months’ illness, in New | 
York, HELENA WOOLWORTH Me- 
CANN, daughter of the 5-and-10 cent 
store founder. Following the death of 
Frank W. Woolworth and his wife, the | 
$78,317,938 fortune went equally to Mrs. | 
McCann; her sister, Mrs. James P. Dona- 
hue; and the former Barbara Hutton 
(now the Countess Haugwitz-Reventlow), 
daughter of a deceased sister. 


In Washington, HARRY WARD- 
MAN, 65, Washington builder. Forty-five 
years ago the English textile worker’s son [ 
set out for Australia, boarded the wrong 
boat, and landed in America with seven 
shillings. He remained to build 9,000) 
houses, apartments, and hotels (includ- 
ing the luxurious Wardman Park) which 
investigators ten years ago said housed § 
one-tenth of the capital city’s population. 
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Finance and the War Scare: 


Brief Jitters in Wall St. 


Slight Effect Seen 
Trend; 


on General Business 


Boom Out of Question 


Fluctuations in the world’s securities and 
money markets last week were reminiscent 
in pattern, although not in degree, of the 
days preceding the outbreak of the World 
War. 

Outstanding developments: 

Foreign monetary units fell to new lows 
in terms of the dollar as frightened Euro- 
pean capitalists transferred their funds to 
this country. The pound sterling—leading 
indicator of the pressure—touched $4.945 
and closed the week at $4.9614. Even the 
Canadian dollar broke to 9914 cents, low- 
est since 1935. The French franc hit a 
twelve-year low of 3.0014 cents on Tues- 
day but rallied to 3.0734 by the week end. 

As a corollary to the flight of capital, 
gold began to flow to New York for the first 
time since September. Unofficial estimates 
were that $30,000,000 had been shipped 
from London over the week end. Although 
the dollar price of gold in London worked 
out around $34.77—approximately the 
level at which it is profitable to bring 
the metal here for resale to the Treasury at 
$35—so far there has been little activity 
for private accounts. 

Stabilization fund activities of the na- 
tions signatory to the tripartite agreement 
of 1936—United States, Great Britain, 
France, and their associates, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Switzerland—restrained _for- 
eign exchange speculation by supporting 
their respective currencies and, according 
to government officials, enabled these cur- 
rencies to weather an “almost unique” 
storm. The American fund aided British 
support of the pound with purchases esti- 
mated at £2,500,000 last Friday. 

Monday and Tuesday the American 
stock markets advanced substantially un- 
der the bullish influence of the foreign cap- 
ital influx. But this immigrant money was 
not invested in securities, and the war 
news, plus the weakness of European stock 
exchanges, set off a wave of liquidation on 
Wednesday. Thursday the market held 
steady but bad reports on Friday started 
renewed selling and the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average established a 1938 low of 
118.41, compared with 130.47 the first of 
this month. On Saturday there was a sub- 
stantial rally to 120.43. On Monday the 
market was irregular, closing at 120.29. 


The whole bond list was soft (govern- 
ments included). Railroad issues led the 
domestic decline following depressing news 
developments (see page 36). The New 
York Times foreign bond average hit 81.36, 
lowest since its compilation in 1922. Aus- 
tria 7s, which have sold at 10514 this year, 
closed the week at 3134. 

As in 1914 certain “war baby” commod- 
ities gained. May wheat in Chicago varied 
34% points in the week and world sugar 
September contracts advanced 61% points 
over recent lows. Cotton, rubber, and cop- 
per broke sharply in sympathy with the 
securities liquidation. 





Significance 


Repercussions of the war scare and re- 
sultant financial fluctuations upon business 
are difficult to appraise. Contrary to wide- 
spread popular belief a declaration of war 
does not bring optimism among business- 
men in neutral countries. War prosperity in 
such countries is limited to a few indus- 
tries and at best comes along only after a 
period of greater or less uncertainty and 
stagnation. This would be especially so in 
the United States today because of our 
neutrality law and the hindrances to selling 
goods to foreign governments on credit. 
Therefore the war fear that gripped the 
markets for a few days did not raise a ques- 
tion of how much business might be helped 
but how much business would be hurt. 

With easing of fear at the week end, the 
discussion of effects turned to an appraisal 
of how much the start of business improve- 
ment has been delayed. Estimates for the 
most part were moderate—the feeling be- 
ing that at most the beginning of recovery 
would not be put back by the European 
developments more than one or two weeks. 


A few observers were of the opinion that 
even this was too strong, that actually busi- 
ness would take the news in its stride. 

Those who take this more optimistic 
view believe there is no doubt that bottom 
has been reached in the business decline 
and that henceforth the improvement will 
be fairly rapid. Few observers disagree with 
this judgment in so far as having reached 
bottom is concerned, but those who antici- 
pate a sharp upswing of business this spring 
are fewer and fewer. The majority of 
analysts still hope for a slight improvement 
through Easter, but they see after that a 
further leveling out, with a slow, gradual 
climb at best. 


Books: Price Cuts, 
Mass Production 


Before the days of price fixing, Macy’s 
New York department store, sold 5 per 
cent of the nation’s books. It distributed 
18 per cent of “Gone With the Wind’s” 
1,300,000-copy total—quoting as low as 
89 cents on Margaret Mitchell’s $3.00 best- 
seller. 

Cutting below the manufacturer’s set 
price is now illegal in 42 states. Publishers 
were slow in starting, but have now gen- 
erally entered into fair-trade contracts 
with sellers. For such a confirmed price- 
cutter as the cash-dealing Macy’s, price 
laws of any kind are bad news. 

In full-page advertisements last week, 
Macy’s announced formation of a Book 
Club. It costs nothing to join. You simply 
sign. If during the year you buy four books 
from Macy’s list, you get a credit certifi- 
cate worth 25 per cent of your purchases. 
With this you can buy almost any title you 
please. Thus, if you buy four $3 books, you 
get one $3 book free. 

The American Booksellers Association 
points out that in effect Macy’s is cutting 
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prices 20 per cent* below the levels which 
the law requires bookstores to maintain. 
But as yet the publishers have taken no 
action: they have a more immediate prob- 
lem in the form of a competitor of their 
own—Modern Age Books. 


Mass Books 


Modern Age’s formula is high volume, 
low promotion costs, inexpensive binding, 





Book-of-the-Month’s Scherman 


low prices. The directors intend to publish 
for the masses—think the masses want 
good books. 

Three men set pace and policy at Modern 
Age. Richard S. Childs, 30-year-old grand- 
son of the founder of General Electric, 
serious minded and wealthy, is president. 
Samuel W. Craig, one of the founders and 
first president of the Literary Guild, is in 
charge of promotion. Louis P. Birk, for- 
merly with McGraw-Hill and Macmillan, 
is editor. 

Sept. 15, Modern Age put out “Men 
Who Lead Labor” by Bruce Minton and 
John Stuart, “The Labor Spy Racket” by 
Leo Huberman, “Babies Without Tails” 
by Walter Duranty, and “Kaltenborn 
Edits the News.” All were from original 
manuscripts. The price of each was 35 
cents, except the Duranty book, which 
cost a quarter. From the high-speed rotary 
presses at Rumford’s (which also publishes 
Reader’s Digest and American Mercury 
Books) , rolled 30,000 copies of each. The 
binding was heavy paper but a well-de- 
signed, colorful jacket surrounded each. 
Along with some reprintst priced at 25 





*No certificate is issued on the “dividend” 
book. On four books the saving is 25 per cent; 
on five, 20 per cent. 


TOn reprints, Modern Age has a competitor 
in American Mercury Books, sold on newsstands 
for 25 cents. Mercury has so far issued seven 
titles, which reputedly sell up to around 60,000 
copies each. Recently Blue Ribbon Books, one 
of the $1 reprint houses, placed its Triangle fic- 
tion reprints on sale in drugstores at 39 cents. 





cents, these books were placed on news- 
stands and cigar counters by a national 
magazine distributor. They took on im- 
mediately. Sales boomed. At Rumford’s, 
printers lifted plates back into position 
and ran off another hundred thousand of 
each. 

Since then Modern Age has changed its 
distribution method. It quit the magazine 
distributor, and now places its merchandise 
directly, like any other book publisher. If 
newsstands ask for copies, they get them; 
otherwise selling is now done by book 
shops, chain stores, drug counters, and 
similar outlets. Because of the lag between 
sales and reports, Modern Age can’t tell 
just how many copies it has sold. Its best 
estimate is that the labor books have sold 
55,000 and 50,000 copies respectively, and 
that the two other 130,000 editions are 
slightly behind this. Of this the company is 
certain: between Sept. 15 and Jan. 1 it 
sold 300,000 books, including 23,000 copies 
of the unusual 75-center, “United States 
Graphic History.” 

To break even on a 50,000-run, Modern 
Age must sell 40,000. To do the profitable 
business its backers reasonably hope for, 
press runs will average 100,000, of which 
sales must be about 80 per cent. Between 
100 and 200 titles will be issued a year. To 
sell 80 per cent of all they print, Modern 
Age can pick few duds. 


Book Clubs 


Last week Modern Age was getting ready 
to announce one more innovation—its Book 
Service. A subscription of $6 a year brings 
twelve regular-length books in board 
covers. (The same volume with soft covers 
will sell for 50 cents or more to nonsub- 
scribers.) There will be a gift book for 
joining, gifts for renewals, and gifts for re- 
cruiting members. Forte of the Book Ser- 
vice will be serious nonfiction but socio- 
economic fiction will be issued occasionally. 
The first two selections are a survey of 
civil liberty in the United States—“You 
Can’t Do That,” by George Seldes, and a 
positive criticism of his country by Gran- 
ville Hicks entitled “I Like America.” 

Competitors of this Service are Book- 
of-the-Month-Club, started in 1926, which 
now has “more than 175,000 members,” 
and the Literary Guild, one year younger, 
which claims around 140,000 membership. 
Each of these pioneer book clubs requires 
its members to buy four books a year (not 
necessarily the book-of-the-month). Be- 
cause of the large print orders for their 
selections (between 85,000 and 100,000 in 
the case of Book-of-the-Month) , the clubs 
greatly reduce the unit cost of produc- 
tion. 

Part of this saving goes to members in 
the form of book dividends. Book-of-the- 
Month charges publishers’ prices for its 
monthly selections but not more than $3 
and gives up to four free volumes a year 
depending upon the number of books the 
member purchases. Literary Guild charges 





ee 





a uniform $2 for its monthly titles and jg. % 
sues a book dividend each six months jf | 
the member has purchased as many as foyr 
books. 1 

Book-of-the-Month spends more than | 
$500,000 a year in promotion. Harry Scher. | 
man, president and co-founder, (author of 
the current best-selling book on economics, 
“Promises Men Live By”), is the principal 
stockholder. Doubleday, Doran & (Co, 
which from early days owned some 40 per 
cent of the stock, in 1935 bought control 
of the Literary Guild. Despite this owner. 
ship, books of all publishers are eligible for 
selections. 

Last fall Book-of-the-Month and Lit. 
erary Guild got a new type of competitor— 
the Cooperative Book Club, founded and 
sponsored by top-flight authors, educators, 
and liberals. This organization sends post- 
paid books at publishers’ prices and dis. 
burses cash dividends in proportion to the 
club’s profits and the individual’s pur. 
chases. In addition it is planning to select 
for monthly distribution at about half 
price, titles which its board of editors be- 
lieve particularly significant and _ perhaps 





Richard Childs of Modern Age 





otherwise would be neglected. Publishers 
are friendly to the Cooperative Book Club | 
because they see in it an opportunity to | 
tap another new market. C.B.C. with its 
educational bent will reach an audience in 
nonurban America now largely untouched 
even by libraries. 





Significance 


A Macy’s statistician recently said that 
since the antitrust laws were partly sus 


pended by the Miller-Tydings and Feld- 


Crawford price-fixing acts, New York de- | 


partment-store book prices had risen 174 





per cent. Formerly Macy’s cut book prices | 
as much as 50 per cent in order to get cus 
tomers into its store. The current 20 pet 
cent does not alarm book dealers. Theit 


concern arises from the possibility that de J 
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partment stores in other parts of the coun- 
try will take up the idea. 

Following the announcement of Macy’s 
plan, several of its competitors in New 
York, including Gimbel’s, Bloomingdale’s, 
and Abraham & Straus, announced similar 
book clubs. As a matter of fact, these stores 
went Macy’s one better by offering a 30 
per cent “dividend” on the purchase of four 
hooks, compared with Macy’s 25 per cent. 
If department stores outside of New York 
adopt the idea, bookshops throughout the 
nation face competition particularly trying 
because, under present laws, bookstores 
(unless they form their own clubs) will be 
unable to meet competitive prices. The 
book dealers may ask publishers to remove 
all “book club” titles from price-fixed lists. 
Since Macy’s club lists alone will total 
2,500 titles, book price fixing under fair- 
trade laws may soon be as dead as that 
under NRA. 

To the book clubs, department-store imi- 
tations are no immediate hazard, and even 
the Modern Age Book Service will worry 
them a good deal less than it will harass 
publishers. The average American now 
reads Jess than four books a year. Most 
bookmen feel that there are virgin markets 
enough to keep everyone busy. Even if 
some adjustments are necessary, they say, 
the recent revolution in their field has been 
long overdue. 





Unfair Trade 


FTC Gets a New Weapon 
Against Deceptive Advertising 


In May 1931 a Supreme Court decision 
seriously curtailed the power of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The FTC had issued a 
cease-and-desist order against the Raladam 
Company, makers of the fat-reducing rem- 
edy, Marmola, on the grounds that the 
company made false statements in its ad- 
vertising and therefore violated the “un- 
fair methods of competition” clause of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. The com- 
pany, however, contested this ruling and 
the Supreme Court voided the FTC order 
because the commission couldn’t prove that 
the Raladam Company had any competi- 
tors who might be hurt by its advertising. 

Since that decision, the Federal Trade 
Commission has repeatedly urged amend- 
ing the FTC Act to remove the restriction 
that it must prove injury to competitors 
before proceeding against offenders. Last 
week a bill to accomplish this, known as 
the Wheeler-Lea Bill, was finally passed 
by Congress and sent to President Roose- 
velt for his signature. 


Provisions 

The new amendments broaden the scope 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act by 
declaring unlawful “unfair or deceptive acts 
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or practices in commerce” in addition to 
unfair methods of competition. Another 
section puts teeth in the FTC’s cease-and- 
desist orders by making them final if not 
contested in court within 60 days from the 
date of issue, and by providing a civil pen- 
alty of $5,000 for each violation of an order 
after it becomes final. 

Most controversial provision is a section 
outlawing the false advertising of “food, 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics,” and provid- 
ing for criminal prosecution of violators of 
this section. If an advertisement is inserted 
“with intent to defraud or mislead,” or if 
use of the commodity as prescribed may be 
injurious to health, offenders are subject 
to a maximum penalty of $5,000 fine and 
six months in jail for a first conviction, and 
$10,000 fine and a year in jail for subse- 
quent violations. 

Significance 

Enactment of the Wheeler-Lea_ Bill 
greatly increases the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction, making it the pro- 
tector of consumers as well as of business- 
men. Henceforth it can bring action against 
a practice it considers unfair to the public 
interest without waiting for the filing of a 
complaint by an interested party. 

The measure will tend to raise advertis- 
ing standards and make for speedier and 
more effective action against misleading 
and untruthful copy. The only serious ob- 
jection raised against the amendment is 
that it fails to give a rigid and clear defini- 
tion of “unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices.” In consequence it is held the act 
gives the FTC almost dictatorial powers 
over industry and may lead to action 
against long-established business practices, 
such as the basing-point price system used 
by the steel and cement industries. Adver- 
tising men in general nevertheless are in- 
clined to accept the provisions without se- 
rious criticism. They have got along well 
with the FTC in the past and do not an- 
ticipate difficulties from its exercise of these 
new powers. 

A further point in connection with the 
amendment is that it ends a five-year dis- 
pute in Congress as to whether the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Food and Drug 
Administration (a division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) should police food- 
and-drug advertising. The present Pure 
Food Law, passed in 1906 and subsequent- 
ly amended, gives the F. & D.A. jurisdic- 
tion over labeling and adulteration but 
not over advertising of food and drugs. 

In 1933 Senator Copeland introduced a 
bill to modernize existing food-and-drug 
legislation, increase the F. & D.A.’s powers 
for the protection of consumers, and extend 
its scope to include advertising. While the 
bill was passed twice by the Senate, it 
failed to win approval in the House, large- 
ly because sentiment there favored regula- 
tion of food-and-drug advertising by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Last week, fol- 
lowing enactment of the FTC Act amend- 
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ments, the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee reported favorably on a re- 
vised version of the Copeland Bill, with its 
advertising provisions eliminated, and this 
measure now stands a fair chance of pas- 
sage. 





The Railroads 


President Roosevelt last week held his 
long-awaited conference on the plight of 
the railroads. Agreement was reached on 
two main points: that railroad holding 
companies are not in the public interest; 
and that if railroads are consolidated to 
effect operating economies, dismissed em- 
ployes should be adequately taken care of 
and not let go on relief. In addition, the 
President appointed ICC members Splawn, 
Eastman, and Mahaffie as a committee to 
draw up a “complete, definite, and factual” 
report by Mar. 24 “for immediate action 
by Congress.” 





Prospects 


At the week end observers anticipated 
that the committee’s report would include 
most of the following: 

1—Establishment of a special court or 
other agency to facilitate reorganizations 
with a view to scaling down top-heavy rail- 
road indebtedness. 

2—Amendment of the Bankruptcy Act 
to prevent minority security holders from 
blocking the adoption of reorganization 
plans. 

3—Provision for more RFC loans to rail- 
roads, and perhaps liberalization of the 
lending rules to eliminate the requirement 
of ICC approval. 

4—Replacement of rolling stock and 
other railway equipment, either through 
loans or the setting up of a government 
agency to buy the equipment and rent it 
to the roads. 

5—Rigid regulation, if not elimination 
of railroad holding companies. 

6—Establishment of a Federal board 
with authority to compel the pooling of 
terminal facilities and the consolidation of 
competing lines in order to end duplication 
and waste. 





Tax Collections 


Heavy Income Returns 


Swell Treasury’s Cash Balance 


One of the New York City Internal 
Revenue offices last week got a check for 
$129 from a conscientious young man re- 
porting a 1937 income of $1,129. He 
thought the tax was supposed to be ev- 
erything over his $1,000 exemption. 

While few taxpayers equaled the gener- 
ous spirit shown by this slightly befuddled 
New Yorker, total income-tax collections 
so far have delighted Treasury officials. At 
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1:30 a.m. on Mar. 16 revenue collectors 
all over the country were queried by tele- 
graph to see how things stood as of the 
midnight deadline for receiving payments. 
Replies indicated that taxes based on 1937 
personal and corporate income had yielded 
about $615,900,000—18 per cent better 
than comparable receipts last year. Daily 
Treasury statements, which lag several 
days in reflecting receipts of taxpayers’ 
money at the various Internal Revenue 
offices, are confirming the trend shown in 
this hasty compilation. Between Mar. 1 
and 17 there had been deposited and duly 
credited to the government’s income-tax 
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Newsweek Chart 
Calendar year receipts: 
1st quarter black (’38 estimated) 


account $433,368,944, which is 16 per cent 
better than during that period in 1937. 





Significance 


Treasury experts believe that if this rate 
of collections is maintained up to June 30 
the government will end the fiscal year with 
about $170,000,000 more revenue from in- 
come taxes than the $2,692,900,000 esti- 
mated in the President’s budget message 
last January. The increase will be a wel- 
come counterbalance to probable lower 
yields from excise taxes and customs duties. 
Chief effect of the ample fulfillment of in- 
come-tax expectations will be to make 
Treasury cash borrowings unnecessary dur- 
ing the rest of the fiscal year unless ex- 
penditures are greatly increased. 

The factor largely responsible for the in- 
crease in tax collections is that corporate 
income (which accounts for about 43 per 
cent of the tax yield) last year, in spite of 
a poor fourth quarter, was about $7,500,- 
000,000, an increase of 7 per cent over 
1936. 


—==— 
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The Labor Front 


NLRB, the Law, and Sit-Ing: : 


More C.1.0. Troubles 


Supreme Court decisions have estab. 
lished that the National Labor Relations 
Act applies to manufacturing, to mari. 
time shipping, to communications, to com. 
modities distribution, to the great bulk 
of industry and business. But borderlines 
remain; many employers and workers stil] 
don’t know whether they are covered by 
the statute. In New York last week a 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
decision (subject, of course, to Supreme 
Court review) wiped out one of these 
doubtful areas and validated an important 
power of the NLRB. 

The Appeals Court held that the Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., a 
power and gas utility serving some 6,000, 
000 people in and near New York City, 
comes under the act although the company 
sells practically no power or gas outside 
the state. As the court reasoned, Con- 
solidated Edison does serve telegraph 
companies, railroads, and other clearly 
interstate industries; any interruption of 
service, whether by labor troubles or other- 
wise, would impair interstate businesses, 

This and another phase of the decision 
were without precedent. The other: the 
court upheld the NLRB’s authority to void 
a contract between the company and the 
A.F. of L.’s International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, on the ground that 
Consolidated Edison and I.B.E.W. officials 
had conspired to squeeze out the C.L0. 
and deprive workers of a free choice. 


{ In February 1937 at North Chicago, Ill, © 


90 sit-downers earned fame and pain by 
withstanding all efforts to oust them from 
the Fansteel Metallurgical Corp.’s plants 
until officers improvised a wooden tower, 
dragged it up to the windows, and attacked 
the strikers with tear gas. As an outgrowth 
of that episode, the NLRB last week de- 
cided its first case involving the legality of 
the sit-down strike. Declining to rule di- 
rectly upon that touchy question, the 
board nevertheless ordered the company to 
reinstate the strikers and to withdraw 
recognition from a local rival of the C.1.0.’s 
steel union. The company’s refusal to deal 
with a union chosen by a majority of its 
employes, said the NLRB, outweighed any 
objections to the sit-down. “Even assuming 
that the strikers’ conduct was a violation of 
certain state laws ... we cannot say that 
the respondent [the company] is therefore 
guilty in any lesser degree. One who et 
gages in persistent and open defiance of 4 
national law cannot be heard to assert that 
the retaliatory conduct of his employes 
. .. is necessarily a bar to their reinstate- 
ment.” 


§ Labor lost another municipal election last f 


week. At Cumberland, Md., C.I.O. and 
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AF. of L. unions supported Harry W. 
Matheney for Mayor. Running for his 
eleventh term, anti-C.1.0. Mayor Thomas 
W. Koon received 6,884 votes; Matheney, 
5,374. 


«For a year the C.1.0.’s Aluminum 
Workers of America has demanded recog- 
nition in the Aluminum Co. of America’s 
Edgewater, NJ., plant. The company 
agreed to abide by the employes’ wishes, 
and last week 1,300 workers voted: for 
C.LO., 356; for an independent local union, 
944. 


€ The second largest automobile manufac- 
turer under contract to the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America is the Chrysler 
Corporation. In Detroit last week, while 
Chrysler and the U. A.W. discussed the terms 
of a new contract, the Independent As- 
sociation of Chrysler Employes petitioned 
the NLRB for an election and certification 
as sole bargaining agency. Once scornful of 
this rival, the U. A.W. thought enough of 
the threat to rush a counterelection peti- 
tion to the labor board. 


© Last February General Electric Co. and 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers signed a recognition agreement 
subject to ratification by employes in five 
cities and six G-E plants. At Lynn, Mass., 
last week the workers in G-E’s two plants 
there approved the agreement complet- 
ing ratification and placing the contract 
in effect. 





Aviation: Report for 1937 


The aviation industry doesn’t know 
whether to cheer or weep over the current 
crop of financial statements. Enough of 
the major corporations have now reported 
to show that—first, 1937 was the best year 
for aircraft manufacturers since the Armis- 
tice; second, 1937 was the worst year for 
the air lines since the air-mail contract 
cancellations (1934). 

Of 130-odd factories which shared in the 
country’s total 1937 production of $115,- 
076,950 worth of planes, engines, and 
accessories, three companies—United Air- 
craft, Curtiss-Wright, and Douglas—ac- 
counted for $73,738,387. 

United makes Pratt & Whitney engines, 
Vought and Sikorsky airplanes, and Hamil- 
ton Standard propellers. It started 1937 
with $21,431,774 worth of orders and dur- 
ing the year turned out products worth 
$28,671,942. It reported a_ profit of 
$3,856,272, and unfilled orders of $23,810. 

Curtiss-Wright also makes engines, air- 
planes, and (to a minor extent) propellers. 
Last year it turned out $24,116,084 worth 
of products, earned $1,983,609, and in- 
creased its backlog of unfilled orders by 
almost $12,000,000. 

Douglas—which makes no engines or 
propellers—led in ship sales: 303 multi- 
engined craft and spare parts, with a total 
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value of $20,950,361. Profit, $1,081,513. 

The air line picture contained one cheer- 
ful note—Eastern Air Lines reported a 
$196,982 profit. United Air Lines showed 
losses of $754,486 compared to 1936 profits 
of $367,282. TWA _ showed losses of 
$959,837 compared to 1936 profits of 
$205,126. American Airlines—the other 
member of this quartet which carries over 
80 per cent of all domestic air-line traffic 
—had not reported last week. Officials, 
however, admitted it also would line up 
on the red ink side. 


Balance Sheet ---- 


There was no mystery. A madly arming 
world had run up American aeronautical 
exports to $39,405,473—almost one third 
of our product. The U.S. Army and Navy 
had continued to be heavy customers. The 
air lines had bought more dollars worth of 
new transport planes than in any year 
since 1929. The light-plane market had 
soared. Orders on hand promise 1938 will 
be even better. 

Air line balance-sheet troubles sprang 
from crashes and the recession. Actually 
the total passenger traffic carried during 
1937 was greater than in 1936 (see News- 
WEEK, Mar. 14). But memory of the acci- 
dents of the winter of 1936-37 kept the 
public from using the lines’ new big ships 
as much as had been expected. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 
Profits 


The growing interest in amateur photog- 
raphy has more than offset the current 
business recession for the Eastman Kodak 
Co. Profits last year were the largest in 
the company’s history—18 per cent more 
than in 1936 and 14% per cent more than 
in 1929. 


New Constitution | 

Of the New York Stock Exchange’s 1,038 
members only 22 voted against adopting a 
new constitution giving effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Conway committee ap- 
pointed to study the organization of the 
trading body (Newsweek, Feb. 7). Effec- 
tive May 16, the constitution provides for 
a paid president, a smaller and more rep- 
resentative board of governors, and in 
general more efficient administration and 
more rigorous disciplinary systems. 


Danish Cooperatives 

For the first time since 1929, the main 
group of Danish cooperatives in 1937 did 
a business surpassing 2,000,000,000 crowns 
($455,000,000) . 


Governor Wins 


Urged on by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
the New York State Legislature passed the 
controversial Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Bill (Newsweek, Mar. 14). After Jan 1, 
1939, the mutual savings banks may sell 


policies up to $1,000 to residents of the 
state with each buyer limited to $3,000 of 
such insurance. The president of the Sav- 
ings Bank Association says that few of its 
members “see their way clear to proceed” 


under the bill. 
Whitney Expelled 


Richard Whitney by unanimous vote of 
the board of governors was forever barred 
from the New York Stock Exchange which 
he had headed for five years. The two floor 
partners of his firm were suspended for 
three years; they can be reinstated at the 
end of that time if they have satisfied 
creditors of the firm. Exonerating his part- 
ners, Whitney had pleaded guilty to the 
business conduct committee’s charges that 
he pledged as collateral for loans securi- 
ties of customers and from the Exchange’s 
Gratuity Fund intrusted to his care. He 
also has pleaded guilty to two grand 
larceny indictments and faces a maximum 
prison sentence of ten years. 


Inventories 


In spite of the sharp curtailment of pro- 
duction in the last quarter of 1937 business 
inventories at the end of the year were 
substantially heavier than at the end of 
1936. For the first 500 important com- 
panies making complete returns the per- 
centage changes grouped by industries, ac- 
cording to the Standard Statistics Co., 
were: 

No. of 
Cos. Industrial Groups Per Cent Change 
17 Adver., Print., & Publish............ +10.7 





a ok +31.9 
5 Automobiles & Trucks.................. — 87 
29 Auto Parts & Access............000000... +33.0 
7 Automobile Tires .............0..000 +117 
ESSE +147 
40 Bldg., Real Estate, etc................. +171 
13 Chemicals & Fertilizer.................. +26.7 
EI cnnneintnetestsinianietanapunnnsmmannis +274 
5 Containers (metal & glass) ........ +404 
23 Elec. Equip. & Radio...........00.0..... +143 
BE FE PIG nasisivcsncsccccnscisccscsces — 27 
6 Household Furnishings ................ 25.9 
6 Leather & Shoes....................ec0000.. + 60 
We ND nccrcconssencoemnicennsasnsinixins +99] 
10 Medicines, Drugs, ete.........0......... +129 
9 Metal Fabricators ........000...000000.... +33.5 
5 Metals (gold & silver).................. +155 
9 Metals oenlinnene) esebaeicltacnedaae + 18 
31 Miscellaneous ....................ccecccceeeee +103 
9 Office & Business Equip............... +296 
18 Oil Producing & Refining............ +126 
20 Paper & Paper Products.............. +14] 
15 Railroad Equipment .................... +255 
8 ES a Re eet + 33 
3 Soaps, Vegetable Oils.................... +324 
ee +229 
3 Sugar Producing & Refining........ +111 
33 Textiles & Apparel.......... Conaiaaed — 61 
16 Tobacco & Tobacco Prod............. +109 
500 i baicaciiictesssctnenionesdvedd +128 
Scrap Iron 


The Japanese Imperial Department of 
Finance has limited 1938 scrap-iron im- 


ports 


to one-half of those of last year. In 


1936 Japan imported 1,100,000 tons from 
the United States and last year, despite a 
60 per cent price increase, stepped up pur- 
chases to 1,900,000 tons. 


Black Hat 


The day after Anthony Eden resigned 


as England’s 


Tide 


Foreign Secretary, 





Biggest Mill: At Cleveland, Republic Steel Corp. last week opened | 


\ a8 a 


International 


the world’s largest and fastest continuous strip mill. It can roll steel rib- 
bons 94 inches wide and a quarter mile long at a speed of 14 feet a second 


for cold-rolled strip, 35 feet a second for hot-rolled. 
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+310 magazine reports, the black hat that he | e 1ns 
— 8.7 had made so popular dropped from $5 to 








eo 98 cents in Glasgow, Scotland. London 
+14.7 prices remained firm. 
+17.1 
+-26.7 Trends 
oe q Production of steel this week is estimat- 
+143 ed at 33.7 per cent of capacity, compared 
a with 32.1 last week and 89.6 last year. 
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a 4 New paid-for life insurance was 17.2 per We, the People, Can 


19 cent less in February this year than last 
9 i 

: ar. January and February combined 

— a 14.7 per cent Jess than a year ago. The Send Men U nd er 40 
+ 18 figures cover 40 companies having 82 per 

be cent of the life insurance outstanding. to the U. S. Senate— 


+126 alue of building permits issued last SENATOR CAPPER OF KANSAS — 
tr qv Bhi ut e 5eiaom O WHO WAS 53 WHEN ELECTED 




















iad year in the United States was 10 per cent oO TER annaTe 
‘ 33 greater than in 1936, according to the Sec- 
39 4 retary of Labor. About half the $1,700,- ° ° 
-22.9 000,000 went into new residential build- The 75th Congress, now in session, has only 
“lll FF : -third int »sidential 1 ° 
' ing, over one-third into nonresidential, anc = 
and | 0 per cent into additions, alterations, and 4 Senators under 40 the Average Age is 58 
193 repairs. Per capita expenditures were the The present Senate has sat through | oldest members. When Congress is 
greatest in towns with a population of some of the most strenuous sessions | in session, they are the leaders whose 
2,500 to 5,000. F. W. Dodge reports that Congress has ever had. Seventy-five | names make front-page news. 
February awards for building and engineer- senators are over 50, seventeen are in Psychologists say you keep your 
mn ing work in 37 castern states were 37 per their 40's, and only four are under 40. mental power into old age. Add to this 
n im- cent below last year. The Constitution says senators what life has taught you— your knowl- 
ar. In ; must be 30 years of age. But it usu- | edge of people—your ability to judge 
; from € Total wages of Class I railroad employes ally takes much longer to reach this | values—and you grow bigger men- 
pite a were $1,985,323,363 last year against powerful office. Almost half the sena- tally as the years pass. 
D pur- $1,848,498,422 in 1936 and $1,643,214,114 tors in the 75th Congress started their You should do more important 
in 1935. Average number of employes was first term after they were past 50. work after 40 than before. If you 
1,115,077 compared with 1,065,970 in 1936 Some of the Most Brilliant Minds | don’t, ask yourself whether you have 
and 994.078 in 1935 and dynamic personalities in the | gone downhill physically. Ill health 
signed : ; United States Senate belong to its | holds back many people after 40. 
Tide © World industrial activity declined in Jan- ' 
vary for the fifth consecutive month, ac- Good Business to Keep Well — these men prove 
-<-- § cording to the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. The Netherlands, Italy, and Feels Fit to Tackle Any Problem 
Poland reported advances; France held Made Sales Manager 
. ra at 59 Dear Life Begins: A year or so ago, though I 
even; and in all other large countries pro- wasn’t much over 40, I'd about made up my 
duction receded. Business in Canada reached Dear Life Begins: mind to retire from business. I was discouraged 
the lowest level since July 1936. Gold value : about my work and health. , 
‘ ee: ee ae Some years ago, I came But gradually, after I began eating Fleisch- 
of world trade during the last quarter of en Pg aweny ya the mann’s Yeast, indigestion stopped troubling 
x P ’ . nited States. er a . After a whil ts th ener even 
1937 was 4.2 per cent under the third while I noticed I wasn’t che Coolest Gear didn't bother m0, millet 
quarter although the whole year showed a feeling well, and my skin I am president of a paint 
24 per cent increase over 1936. January was breaking out. At first corporation—and I can 
: | i. re ‘ I laid it to the climate, the George Mead | truthfully say that the in- 
wor d prices of foodstuffs and major raw different cooking, etc. Health splendid cman tk a Gan on 
materials declined with the exception of Ri I heord of Ficiechmana’s, Yeast. K our business is traceable 
‘ . _ — thought perhaps my system needed a healt to my better health an 
cotton, copper, and tea. During February regulator, so I started eating it. I found my alee sharpness of mind. 
and the first week of March prices held skin clearing and I felt much better all around. I now feel equipped to 


tackle any problem. With 
the help of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, I expect to keep my- 


Noticed a gain in energy, too. 
I’ve eaten Fleischmann’s Yeast ever since 
—and had splendid health from that day to 


even or advanced slightly. 
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" Manufacturing sales in 1937, according this. In fact, at 59, I have been made general self in this new frame of 

to Dun & Bradstreet, amounted to $62,- sales manager of my company—a very stren- Irving Tiber mind and health. 

400,000,000—13 per cent more than the uous and responsible job.—_- GEORGE MEAD Mind sharper IRVING TIBER 

previous year. Retail sales climbed from SI ° . , : 

¢: ower Digestion Is Often _ live yeast plants in each cake— 

$38,300,000,000 to $41,400,000,000. g£ present only in fresh yeast. 

‘Farmers’ reports on “intentions to An Early Sign of Age Four essential vitamins in 
Fleischmann’s Yeast also give 


lant” j “ i 94,595 acres . ‘ 
Pent in 1938 assign 94,505,000 acres to Digestion often shows a tendency to your system added help. They are the 








corn and 22,282,000 acres to spring wheat, slow down in people over 40. This Nerve Vitamin, the Cold-Resistance 
according to the Department of Agri- happens because the flow of digestive Vitamin, the Bone Vitamin and the 
culture. The forecast on corn acreage is 2 juices in the stomach is likely tolessen, Vitality Vitamin. 

per cent smaller than last year and spring in both quantity and strength. Eat 3 cakes every day. You’ll soon 
wheat acreage is 6.2 per cent smaller. Stimulate the gastric juices to flow learn to like the fresh, malty flavor. 
"C , more freely, and to have greater power, To help stimulate a good supply of di- 
| VorrecTION: Last week in a story on by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. The gestive juices when they are needed 
railroads it was stated that two-thirds of special, toning effect of this food on to act on your food, eat one cake 4 
the mileage is in bankruptcy. It should digestion is due to millions of tiny, hour before each meal. 





have read one-third. Copyright, 1938, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Drifting Toward War 


F or weeks it has been known that 
certain internationalists and “intellectuals” 
in and around the State Department and 
in New York City have been getting ready 
for a mighty drive to “educate” American 
public opinion to favor the alignment of 
the United States with “democratic” pow- 
ers against Japan, Germany and Italy 
(Periscope, Feb. 14). The drive is on now. 
Noted columnists, editorial writers and 
lecturers are telling us, as they told us 
from 1914 to 1917, that we cannot stay 
out of war, that we must “choose,” that 
we must show our sympathy for China, 
Russia, France and England and give it 
concrete expression if we do not wish de- 
mocracy to be overrun and destroyed as 
the Roman Empire was. 

Mr. Hull’s carefully timed speech of 
March 17 has caused no little rejoicing 
among these would-be international med- 
dlers. Abroad, it is regarded as no more 
than an indication of the direction the Ad- 
ministration would like American foreign 
policy to take. Here, cautiously phrased as 
it was in the light of prevailing American 
opinion, it has provided the occasion for 
our internationalists to leap from behind 
Mr. Hull and declare that we must help 
preserve the status quo throughout the 
world. 

They read in his speech the implica- 
tion that we may intervene in any foreign 
situation anywhere in any way we see fit; 
they see in it a rejection of the demand for 
a definition of American policy, a defense 


of the theory that a small group of officials 


knows better than anyone else not only how 
to keep us out of war, or how to get us into 
one, but what the national interest is. They 
are now going so far as to start agitation 
for the immediate repeal of the Johnson 
and Neutrality Acts, presumably to pre- 
pare the way for large loans to favorite 
belligerents, despite the fact that these na- 
tions have not even paid the interest on 
their war debts to us for years. 

The present drive differs from that of 
1914-1917 only in its intensity. We had 
a President then who pleaded with the na- 
tion to be neutral in thought and action. 
There is no such admonition now. On the 
contrary! Every incident, every coup, every 
crisis is used to inflame American opinion 
and to enervate our desire for peace. 

One solemn thought cries out for recogni- 
tion now, while war is in the making. If we 
participate in another general war to 
“save” democracy abroad, we shall by that 
very act extinguish democracy at home. 
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We shalljbe compelled to “stand by the 
President.” Free criticism will be restrict- 
ed. Beginning with the communications in- 
dustries, our industries will be nationalized 
one by one. Wages and hours will be fixed. 
Profits will be conscripted./ And after it is 
over, I seriously doubt that the iron hand 
of government will be withdrawn from our 
liberties or our property. Nothing in recent 
years indicates that our government or any 
other government will relinquish power 
thus gained. 

Meanwhile we weaken, if we do not 
wholly destroy our capacity to do our job 
in this hemisphere—which is to protect the 
integrity of the nations from the North 
Pole to Cape Horn. And, more than all else, 
we make cannon fodder of our young men 
in behalf of peoples who have consistently 
refused to make the sacrifices they must 
make to save themselves from catastrophe. 
We smash our own civilization in a fore- 
doomed attempt to save a civilization in 
which war is apparently endemic. 





The Twig Is Bent 


- time ago, the American 
Council on Education brought together a 
group, under the chairmanship of the late 
Newton D. Baker, called the American 
Youth Commission. Composed of a num- 
ber of leading businessmen, professional 
men and educators of national reputation, 
this group began a study of the needs of 
youth between the ages of 16 and 24, and 
the effectiveness with which these needs 
are being served by present institutions. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe the 
reasons why such an enterprise should have 
been undertaken. The impact of economic, 
social and political change affects not only 
the plastic mind of youth, but the nature 
of the preparation the young must have to 
take their place in the nation’s life. What is 
more, since one of the surest tests of a na- 
tional political economy is its effect upon 
the youth of the land, a study of these 
problems furnishes a comprehensive insight 
into the implications of national trends and 
policies themselves. 

To remedy the serious lack of reliable in- 
formation about the conditions surrounding 
young people, the American Youth Com- 
mission has made a series of studies, the 
first of which will shortly appear in book 
form. This considers a number of facts and 
opinions gathered from more than 13,000 
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young people in Maryland by the agents of 
the Commission. But because of the meth. 
ods employed by these agents, the results 
are not unrepresentative of American 
youth generally. 

Everyone who is interested in young peo- 
ple will be disturbed by the confirmation 
this study tends to give to fears about the 
seriousness and urgency of their problems 
—problems centering around the inequali- 
ty of educational opportunities; the grow- 
ing difficulty of finding work after gradua- 
tion from school; the lack of adequate yo. 
cational training and guidance; the def. 
ciencies and planlessness of community 
services to the young—particularly in the 
older-age groups; and, finally, the attitude 
of the young toward a number of specific 
public questions. 

To me, the findings on this last phase of 
the study are profoundly significant in their 
suggestion of the kind of citizens we may 
have in the future. It was to have been ex- 
pected, for instance, that, when questioned 
about wages, the young people should have 
expressed the opinion that they are too low. 
But it is startling to learn that, when asked 
how wages ought to be raised, the solution 
that occurred to the greatest number of 
them was government regulation. Does this 
mean that the overtones in our political 
pronouncements have created the impres- 
sion that wages can be raised by govern- 
ment action and by government action 
alone? Does it mean that we have created 
the expectation of miraculous achievements 
on the part of government which must be 
cruelly disappointed before long? The re- 
plies to these and other questions suggest 
some such thing, at any rate. 

They indicate, too, an unconcern about 
civic responsibilities far from encouraging 
in a democracy. Only slightly more than 
half of the 22- or 24-year-old group had 
availed themselves of the privilege of vot- 
ing when they last had the opportunity. 
Indifference was the chief reason given for 
failure to vote. And indifference, in turn, 
seems to be the result of combined ignor- 
ance and skepticism about the value of 
democratic processes. Roughly a third of 
those questioned expressed the opinion that 
candidates are seldom, if ever, elected pri- 
marily because of their fitness for office, 
and attributed election to political pull, 
money, graft, bribery, political machines, 
false promises and the like. 

It is interesting to note that Communism 
or any other sort of alien political doctrine 
is relatively unimportant in the thinking of 
these youngsters. But there is ample evi- 
dence that many of them are subject to 
political and economic delusions. That, cou- 
pled with an alarming indifference or cyni- 
cism toward democratic institutions, should 
give no little concern to those who care 
about the preservation of American insti- 
tutions. 
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DRY—MEANING NOT SWEET 





ES, we mean Paul Jones Whiskey. For, you see, discover when you taste it—why Paul Jones has been 
Paul Jones is robust and full-bodied, yet without renowned as ‘‘A Gentleman’s Whiskey”’ since 1865! 


the slightest trace of sweetness in its make-up—a >) 
cyni- truly pRY whiskey. 9 \ | q , " 
hould ¢” And it’s this quality of dryness that adds zest and cl l l C C 1 l ct 


om tang toa whiskey —in the same way that dryness A GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY SINCE 1865 
instl- points up the flavor of fine champagne and sherry. ; 
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100% straight whiskies—90 proof 


A blend of straight whiskies- 
& Baltimore 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, I ouisville 


But that’s just one of many reasons— as you'll 





Even after throat-taxing scenes, Spencer Tracy” 
finds Luckies easy on his throat! And so will you! 


“CHOUTING” for hours is tough on 
throats. You try it and see. Yet Mr. 


Tracy says: “Even when my throat is com- 
pletely tired out from acting, Luckies still 
get along with it fine!” 

You try Luckies, too, and see. We think 
you'll agree with Mr. Tracy, because the 
exclusive“ Toasting” process takes out cer- 


tain irritants found in a// tobacco. This 
makes Luckies a light smoke. 

We think you'll agree with the tobacco 
experts, also. Among independent buyers, 
auctioneers and warehousemen—not con- 
nected with any manufacturer—Luckies 
have twice as many exclusive smokers as 


have all other cigarettes combined! 


*SPENCER TRACY, CO-STARRING IN M-G-M PRODUCTION, “TEST PILOT” 


Sworn Records Show That— 


With Independent Experts- WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST- IT’S LUCKIES 2 10! 





